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FOOD, 


FARMING, 
and the 


FUTURE 


by FRIEND SYKES 


SIR ALBERT HOWARD once said that, if all British farmers farmed 
like the Sykes brothers, that country would be exporting, not importing, 
food. Anyone who could see the transformation wrought at Chantry 
would endorse this statement. There one may see each summer the 
largest grain crops growing on land that looks, to the eye, about as 
productive as the Bad Lands; and later, these crops harvested in pertect 
condition with the aid of tripods. One can see dairy-cattle, beef-cattle, 
blood-stock, sheep, and poultry, grazing contentedly on luxuriant pas- 
tures, 800 feet above sea-level, feeding the soil and being fed by it. 
And all this without an ounce of imported feed or artificial fertilizers. 

In his absorbing new book Friend Sykes completes the edifice he 
began in Humus and the Farmer. He shows that by simple, sound, 
sensible farming. getting back on to the land some of the human brains 
and brawn it has lost, making full use of the creative agencies which 
nature provides so bounteously, we could rebuild our exhausted soils 
as a first-rate national asset. thereby saving most of the immense sums 
we now spend on soil conservation and human health. 


294 pages, with many photographs, $4.50. Order your copy today from 


Organic Gardening, Box G12, Emmaus, Pa. 


PLEASE REMIT WITH ORDER; WE WILL PAY POSTAGE. 
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ire published! Bigger, greater, more exciting 
than ever! Newest and biggest edition of finest, 
most complete Garden Book in the world! 

64 pages of breathtakingly beautiful FULL COLOR pic- 
tures to inspire you with ideas for making your dream 
garden come true!...Also entirely new supplement to 
teach new gardener and home owner how to start, how to 
plan, how to plant for quickest and best results, and much 
more ! 


From A to Z — EVERYTHING You Want to 
Know About EVERYTHING You Want to Grow! 


Over 1,400 pages crammed with latest developments in gardening! 
Miracles of Chemical Gardening; all about Plant Hormones! New 
Plants and Flowers; Wild Flower Gardening at Home; delightful 
new ways with Indoor Flower Arrangements and House Plants; New 
Methods of Combating Pests; all about Roek Gardens. And vast 
wealth of general garden information in previous editions brought 
up-to-date! Written for all U. 8. soils, seasons, climates! 


Over 1,400 Pages! 10,000 Articles! 
Over 1,500 “How-to-do-it" Pictures! 


Over 40 practical experts furnish simple directions on 
how to grow every variety of plant, shrub, tree, evergreen, 
vegetable, flower, fruit, rose; every kind of herb, berry, 
lawn-grass, etc. How to plan, plant, raise prize-winning 
flowers, fruits and vegetables; how to have beautiful lawn 
and shrubs; how to avoid plant diseases; prevent and de- 
stroy pests. And much MORE! It’s the biggest, most up- 
to-date, most practical ‘“‘thow-to-grow-it” volume for garden 
lovers. Nearly 1,000,000 words. Equal to 10 garden books 
bound in one volume! Enjoy 7 days FREE trial! Act now! 
New edition going fast because of heavy demand! Mail 
FREE-Trial, FREE-Gift Coupon AT ONCE! 


FREE Y in Any Case! 50 West 47th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Send me the WISE GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
After 7 days FREE Trial, I'll return it and owe 
nothing; or keep it and remit $1 monthly until low 
price of only $5 plus postage is paid. 


LANDSCAPING 
re SMALL HOME 


FR 


Here's a thrill for small-home owner who wants beautifully 

ped effects even on limited space and budget! 
Specifie guid in planning, construction and planting 
garden areas to beautify your house and add immensely to 
it value! Ideas galore for your ‘‘outdoor living room’ — 
lovely shrub arrangements, lawns, trees, walks, play areas, 
old-fashioned garden,”’ ete. Special planting plan for 

house that grows. Written by Helen Swift Jones, 
famed landscape architect. Illustrated with gorgeous FULL 
COLOR plates and black and white photos. Yours FREE 
im any ease! Mail coupon NOW! 


Copyr’t 1951, Wm. H. Wise & Co., 50 W. 47 S8t., N. Y¥. 


December, 1951 


i 
' SAVE 4 LB. SHIPPING COST. 
i] | Send full remittance and save all 
I shipping charges. Full refund if 
Valuable Landscaping Book in FULL COLOR! =; Yu return book. 
I 
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FREE-Trial 
Coupon 
AT ONCE! 


EE Keep ‘‘Landscaping the Small Home” as 
Free Gift even if you return Encyclopedia! 


Check for De Luxe Edition, Morocco-Grained 
Arteraft binding. Only $1 extra. Same terms. 


6 Y Pages in Glorious F(/L£ COLOR 
and a Whole New Section for Beginners — 
if ADDED TO BRAND Mi 
A 
| 
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THE COVER 


A recent chore for most ¢ 
our readers, the gathering ¢ 
fallen leaves for composting * 
a familiar scene for Robt 
Bruce, who drew our Dt 
ecember cover. His own 
den surrounds a century-t# 
former stagecoach house 
miles south of Buffalo, wh" 
he teaches painting and ille 
tration at the Albright 
School. Bruce has studie 
painted, and etched in ® 
U.S., Canada, England, # 
France, and his work © 
been exhibited in many = 
countries. 
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DEAF SMITH HEALTH FOODS 


NOW! Enjoy a higher level of vigorous, disease resistant health with delicious 
flours, cereals, and unique, skillfully blended meals made from Deaf Smith vo | 
Wheat organically grown in the rich, fertile soil and healthful waters of Hereford, 
Texas, the famed “Town Without A Toothache." This wheat has an amazingly high 
percentage of calcium, phosphorus, from six to nine times the amounts found in 
the average flour. Bread baked from stoneground Deaf Smith Wheat has a flavor 
and health value superior to any other known. Free recipes and an interesting story 
on, “The Most Expensive Bread in the World" included with order. Order TODAY! 


DEAF SMITH CRACKED WHEAT 
—Exeellent flavor and unusually rich 
in Organic minerals. Trace elements 
of sodium and fluorine make it espe- 
cially invaluable for building sound 
healthy teeth in growing children. 

3 ibs. 95¢ 6 Ibs. $1.80 


DEAF SMITH BREAD FLOUR— 
Stoneground. Phenomenally high in 
mineral substance necessary to build 
teeth, bones, and resistance to disease. 
Deaf Smith flour contains six times 
as many minerals as the average flour. 
3 Ibs. 95¢ 6 Ibs. $1.80 25 Ibs. $6.50 


DEAF SMITH LAXA-MEAL—This 
extremely nutritious food made from 
Deaf Smith Wheat, is skillfully blend- 


ed with rye and flaxseed and is ground 


into a most palatable meal. Helpful 
in opr iting ti pati ca by 
lack of bulk in the diet. 

3 tbs. $1.25 6 Ibs. $2.40 


POTATO MEAL—Made from the whole 
potato with the valuable minerals re- 
tained. Ideal for use in making Deaf 
Smith bread. Will make the bread 
moist and tender with firm erumb. 
Exeellent for gravies and sauces. 

2 Ibs. 85¢ 5 tbs. $1.95 


DEAF SMITH VITA-MEAL—Freshly 
ground cereal food made from the famed 
Hereford, Texas wheat. Skillfully blend- 
ed with vitamin-rich sunflower and 
sesame seeds for super-health-giving 
qualities. Simply wonderful. 

2 Ibs. $1.25 5 Ibs. $2.95 


DEAF SMITH WHEAT BERRIES— 
For those who prefer to mill their 


organically grown mineral and vita- 
min rich wheat from famed Hereford, 
5 tbs. $1.15 25 $4.95 
100 Ibs. $13.50 


* SPECIAL 


SELECTED NATURAL FOODS * 


ORGANIC CAKE FLOUR—Made from 
an organically grown beautifully white, 
sft wheat, stoneground into a fine 
100% whole grain flour. Excellent re- 
sults with no change required in your 
favorite pastry recipes. 

3 Ibs. 75¢ 6 Ibs. $1.45 


HULLED MILLET SEEDS—Health- 
fully alkaline forming. Has a laxative 
and anti-toxie action which counter- 
acts constipation.. Rich in organic 
minerals and vitamins containing a 
biologically complete protein. 

3 Ibs. 95¢ 6 Ibs. $1.85 


50-50 SESAME-SUNFLOWER MEAL 
—Freshly ground into a granular 
meal. Amazingly rich in important 
B vitamins, thiamine and niacine, 
caleium and phosphorus. May be 
sprinkled over salads, cereals, or just 
eaten right out of the bag. 

2 Ibs. $2.50 5 Ibs. $6.15 


WHOLE RYE FLOUR—Finely stone- 
ground into a 100% whole grain flour. 
Will make delicious, fragrant rye 
bread. Also excellent to blend with 


whole wheat flours in making tasty 
bread and muffins. 
3 Ibs. 65¢ 6 Ibs. $1.25 


MILLET-SES-SUN CEREAL—A tasty 
combination of hulled millet, sesame 
and sunflower seeds freshly ground into 
a delicious, nourishing alkaline cereal. 
Contains many important minerals for 
bedy-building. An aid to regularity. 
2 Ibs. $1.25 5 Ibs. $2.95 


PURE RAW WHEAT GERM—Not 
heated or processed to destroy the del- 
icate vitamin potencies. Excellent for 
promoting digestion, for stimulating 
mental alertness and vigor. Use on 
salads or in cereals. 

% Ibs. $1.00 5 Ibs. $1.95 


HOW TO EAT SAFELY in a Poison- 
ed World—Do you realize that many 
feeds attractively offered and innocent- 
ly purchased by you may be seriously 


SOYBEAN FLOUR—Starch free, al- 
kaline reaction. Richest in protein of 
all known foods. High in calcium, 
hosphorus and potassi Use in 
making soymilk, bread, muffins, and 
cookery for added protein. 

3 Ibs. 85¢ 6 Ibs. $1.65 


ORGANIC SUNFLOWER SEEDS— 
The Miracle Food! Rich in organic 
minerals and vitamins A, B, D, and 
F. Contains large amounts of calcium, 


thiamine & lecithin. Freshly hulled, 
carefully hand-selected kernels. 
Ibs. $2.60 5 Ibs. $6.25 


YELLOW CORN MEAL—Stoneground 
100% yellow corn meal with nothing 
removed. Will make delicious shorten- 
ing bread, muffins, mushes and ‘Po- 
lenta’. Ground into a medium fine- 
ness. Rich in color and flavor. 

3 Ibs. 65¢ 6 Ibs. $1.25 


CRUDE BLACK MOLASSES—Grand- 
ma’s old fashioned molasses. Delight- 
ful tasting, superior to Blackstrap as 
this is the first run of syrup before 
any of the vitamin and mineral laden 
sugars and iron are removed. 

3 qt. 9 fi. oz. can $2.25 (wt. I! tbs.) 


RIGHT LIVING SERIES—32. book- 
lets, 1,024 pages, written from a 
unique Christian viewpoint. This series 
of booklets covers every phase of health 


NATURAL BROWN RICE—An inex- 
pensive substitute for wild rice pro- 
viding a delicious base for many ap- 
petizing meals. A splendid source of 
the vital vitamin B complexes, 
other valuable nutrients. 

3 Ibs. 95¢ 6 Ibs. $1.85 
HULLED SESAME SEEDS—High in 
calcium and lecithin. Delightful nut- 
ty flavor. Easily digested and deli- 
cious sprinkled over cereals and salads. 
Of superior quality, freshly hulled in 

tat 


the U 
2 Ibs. $1.55 5 Ibs. $3.75 


FLAXSEED MEAL—Ground fresh to 
order to a medium-coarse full-fat meal. 
May be added to ¢ is or cookery 
for laxative value. Also has remark- 
able mucilaginous properties for sen- 
sitive stomachs. 
1 Ib. 65¢ 2 Ibs. $1.20 
SCOTCH STEEL-CUT OATS—For a 
chewy, tasty cereal that cannot be 
beat, this pin-head oat cereal is tops! 
Children love its fine flavor and lack 
of mushiness. Blended with hulled 
millet or raw wheat germ makes it a 
tasty dish! 
3 tbs. 75¢ 6 Ibs. $1.45 
CRUDE DARK RAW SUGAR—A 
real raw sugar that is rich in natural 
un-fired molasses. The flavor is simply 
delicious! Excellent for use in baking 
or cooking. As a cereal topping it 
hasn’t any equal for flavor. 
5 Ibs. $1.10 10 Ibs. $2.10 
100 Ibs. $15.00 wu 
WASHED RAW SUGAR—A light, 
deticately flavored cane sugar, creamy 
in color. The preferred sugar to use 
in cakes, frostings, or for preserving 


harmful to our health? BE SAFE! and right living in harmony with fruits where a strong molasses flavor 
Protect your health by following the organic principles. Spirit-filled, truly would be undesirable. 

information in this book. Author: inspiring to health-minded Christians. 5 ibs. $ 10 Ibs. $1.95 
Anton H. Jensen. Price $1 Postpaid. 32 booklets on Right Living $1 Ppd. 100 Ybs. $15.00 

NOTE: Approximate postage charges shown below are subject to any changes by Post Office Department. 

HOW TO ORDER: ALA. 9¢|/DEL. 9¢/KANS. 9¢/MINN. J. 9¢/ORE. UTAH 10¢ 
|. List items desired and total up Ibs. ARIZ. FLA. KY. MISS. 9¢]N.MEXI0¢] PA. VT. 9¢ 
1. Im chart your State shows postage |ARK. 9¢)GA. LA. MO. 7¢{N. C. R. 1. VA. 9¢ 
te add for EACH pound of merchandise. D. 9¢/S. C. 9¢] WASH.13¢ 
Include postage charges to your|COLO. 7¢/ MD. O¢| NEBR. Y. 9¢]S. DA. WIS. 7¢ 
remittance. Exeess will be refunded. }CONN. 9¢]IND. 6¢]MASS. 9¢/NEV. I2¢]0HIO 7¢/ TENN. 7¢]W. VA. 7¢ 
NO C.0.D..S SEND ORDER TO: C. 7¢}1OWA MICH. 7¢]N. H. 7eJ}OKLA. TEX. WYO. 10¢ 


WHOLE GRAIN FLOUR MILLS 
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2611-G N. JONES ST., CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
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NOW 


You Can 
Make Rich 
Compost 
All 
Winter! 


This ingenious Composter Cabinet pro- 
duces, continually, valuable organic plant 
food from waste . . . indoors, in basement 
or garage... Ready-built, or you can 
build easily from simple plans. 
Special winter-season 
reduced price on 
ready-built cabinet. 
Save $20.50! 


Plans for building 
FREE with Nos. 25, 
50, and 100 sizes of 
ActivO. 


e 
142 cu. ft. capacity. 
Makes up to 5000 Ibs. 
compost yearly. Paint- 
ed outside; preserva- 
tive-treated inside. 
A child can operate it! Just toss in table and kitehen 
seraps, leaves, grass, sawdust—any vegetable or animal 
waste—and after 3 to 4 weeks start to shake down con- 
tinual supply of humus into handy drawer... leads of 
seil-builder for potted plants, garden and lawn. The 
secret is ActivO—the only activator you need, and ONLY 
ACTIVO gives you this quick, odorless, 
continuous process....A cabinet builder 
has made limited-time price of only $49.50 
(regularly $70) for handsomely built model. 
Or, if you want to build it yourself, plans 


and complete list of materials are only 35¢ 
additional with Nos. 2 and 7 sizes of 
ActivO, or FREE with the larger sizes... . 
A wonderfully practical gift for yourself, 
family or a special friend. Send coupon 


Now. 
ACTIVO PROCESS, 
Indiana 

(CD GARDEN MAGIC Cabinet complete, $49.50, FOB 
southern Minnesota. 

CD AetivO No. 2 size, for 400 Ibs. compost, $1.35, 
including PLANS for Cabinet, both p’pd. 

(CO AetivO No. 7, for 1300-1700 Ibs. compost, $2.84, 
with Cabinet plans—p’pd. 

(CD ActivO Noe. 50, for 3 tons compost, with FREE 
cabinet plans, p’pd., $13.95. 


ActivO will be delivered from nearest dealer. 


Rake Those Leaves 


I stacked partly decomposed leaves 
in a circular pile about six feet in 
diameter and about five feet high, 
encircled with the chicken wire. I put 
boards on top and stones to weight it 
down. 

About two months later, I got out 
my garden rake and began to scratch 
back and forth across the top of the 
pile and at once discovered that I was 
doing an excellent job of tearing the 
leaves into small pieces since they 
were already in the first stages of 
decomposition. No other shredding 
was needed. The leaves can be laid 
on the ground immediately for a 
mulch. 


Honey Crop Ruined 
Dear Sir: 


(In response to an order for honey) 
I am sorry that I will be unable to 
ship you more honey until my new 
hives begin producing. Because of 
cotton poison sprayed in my vicinity, 
600 of my hives were lost last year. 
The honey crop here was a failure. 
Name witheld 
An Oklahoma Apiary 


Carpenter Supports Foundation 
Dear Sir: 


I am much interested in the Soil 
and Health Foundation which you 
have launched with the State Agri 
culture Schools to show that staff of 
life is not what it used to be. 

I had about decided to send another 
five dollars to help in this work, but 
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after reaching home this last weekend 
and after reading your letter from the 
Foundation, could not see that a five 
dollar money order would help as 
much as five times that. If one and 
all were to help at this present time, 
it would surely lift the load over the 
hardest part of your endeavors. 

This money does not come to my 
hands with ease, as I am a carpenter, 
but I have more endurance and much 
better health this summer from the 
change to organic food from my gar- 
den. Our house is so old and just 
about falling down, that I am trying 
to save to put another one up. So 
you may know I am not much in a 
position to help at this time. But I 
trust that growth in Nature’s Way is 
best. 

G. R. Scism 
Brooke, Va. 


New Organic Gardening Clubs 


Please contact the following people 
if you live in their areas and want to 
spread the organic gardening idea: 


Ted Pomeroy 
407 E. 4th Ave. 
Mesa, Arizona 


Ethel M. Youderian 
533 West 35th Street 
Long Beach, California 


Mrs. Charles R. Newkirk 
2239 26th St. 
Santa Monica, California 


Miss E. Robinson 
c/o Health Book Supply Co. 
Rm. 633, Confederation Life Bldg. 
Toronto, Canada 


Mrs. Loren J. Massey 
Box 245 
Woodstock, Illinois 
Mr. Henry Leitschuh 
Sleepy Eye, Minnesota 
R. E. Armstrong 


R. 1, Box 2535 
Vancouver, Washington 
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MAKE EASY MONEY FAST 


Every Time You Grow a Crop On Amazing: 


22, WILD WEST RANCH 


WEST RANCH: 


23 Exciting Models of Horses,Cows, 
Ranch House, Corral, etc. Live, 
Green Crops Grow on Sensational 
Hopalong Cassidy Bar 20 Ranch 
Imagine only $1.49 brings scale model of 5 broncos, 
6 cattle, like-real log corral fence, more than 6 - 
long, stage coach, Indian teepee, well, water 
log cabin plus feed bag of .— growing seed a 
growing mats. Simple A.B.C. instructions. Yours for 
only $1.49 because you assemble it yourself. Not a cut 
out set, no scissors or sharp instruments n , 
Yes, almost like magic in only 7 short days, your our 23 
Fries BAR 20 RANCH is covered with green live crops. 
riends, relatives and neighbors gladly buy this amaz- 
ing pasture because it is a delicious cress usually found 
only in finest hotels and restaurants. Ranch more than 
pays for itself in first week. Order TODAY! 


SEND NO MONEY—Extra for Prompt Action 


Just send name and address. On arrival pay postman 
only $1.49 plus C.O.D. postage. (Send cash we pa 
postage.) Use 10 gaye. be de delighted or return for full 
refund. ORDER TODAY and receive FREE of extra 
Charge colored 8x10 autographed picture of Hopalong 
Cassidy. 

MIRACLE RANCH CO., Dept. 738-S, Mesa, Arizona 


5 ISSUES for $I 


For special trial subscription to any of these 
valuable, fascinating monthly magazines 
edited by J. 1. Rodale: 


PREVENTION: 72: 
Organic Gardening 
THE ORGANIC FARMER 


Send $1 with your name and address to 
-RODALE PRESS, Dept. G-12, Emmaus, Pa. 


ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS 


IN SAND 


in a box, gteenhouse, or Hotbed, Scientific instructions 
copyrighted, $1.00. It oo easy in an amazingly short 
time to root of C Azaleas, Gardenias, 
Roses, Evergreens, and other -~=4 in sand, any time 
of the year, with our instructions. This information costs 
= ge of dollars, and years of experience, and 
you only $1.00. Postpaid. 
NATIONAL NURSERIES, Dept. 22, Biloxi, Mississippi 
Free Catalog on Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias 


to nev anew 
Burpeeana Asters and fines 
zinnias ever created, Burpee Hybrids . 
ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Bu 


—at nearest city: 
or Riv: 


iiding 
32,Pa. or Clinton, lowa or erside 
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Natural Soil Cures 
Athlete’s Foot 


I wish to express in this letter, 
namely our results with infectious 
athlete’s foot. The summer of 1949 
we did a deal of spading quack grass, 
on an area where the topsoil had been 
removed along with sod, to make a 
front lawn. That year each time we 
worked out, getting dust in our shoes, 
husband and I both suffered an 
attack of cracking between and under 
toes. No precaution we knew of could 
prevent the recurrence each time we 
went to the garden,—Spring, Summer 
and Fall. 


The next year, when we did much 
spading in of compost and winter 
mulches, we noticed little of the in- 
fection. Reading in your magazine 
Prevention (about August), of the 
man who discovered he could help 
his infection by placing cotton be- 
tween his toes to let air in, we had 


come to the conclusion our soil under 
us was becoming our healer. I told 
my husband, “It wouldn’t surprise me 
a bit if by next year our soil would no 
longer cause this infection.” Sure 
enough, it has come true—this past 
summer no infection! 

From talking to a neighbor we 
found that chemicals were dumped 
on this land for three years, in order 
to grow potatoes. When scab ruined 
his crop, he turned to “new land.” 
My potatoes are clear on his old land 
after three years of Organics. 

So with the potato scab went also 
our athlete’s foot! Good riddance to 
both—Organically speaking! 

Nellie M. Sacadaris 
G-2074-N. Center Road 
Flint, Michigan 


Spot Gardening 
Last summer I did a little experi- 


The KESTON Organic Shredder runrose. 


Prepare your garden for Winter—Shred po ah LEAVES—all Garden Wastes and Vegetable Garbage 


(1) MULCHES—PROTECTIVE AND ENRICHING 


$125 


f.o.b. Factory 


Approved by 
Organic Gardeners 


ACCESSORIES 
VY electric motor ............... $34.00 
1% h.p. gasoline engine ............ 44.00 
Clutch for easy starting of engine 10.00 
Portable features, as illustrated ....... 17.50 


All Prices Subject to Revision 
Terms: Cash with order. 
** F.O.B. Factory. 
* Prepaid, add 10% West of Miss. 


(2) COMPOST—ODORLESS AND MINERALIZED 


SHRED-O-MAT * 
Four stainless steel cutters. Shreds fruit 
and vegetables coarse, fine, slices and 
grates 


Corn and Nut Mill * * 


Grinds corn, soft and hard oily grains, 
Sesame seeds, Peanuts, ete. Quickly 
prepared for table use. Grinds coffee— 
one Ib. per minute. (adjustable) — 
10 Ibs. 


Grist Mill Home* 


A hand-operated grist mill, with ad- 
justable burrs, for making your own 
whole-grain flour or cereal. Grinds 
coffee, spices $8.50 


Write for prices for larger and 
power models. 


Compost Bin** 5 
LEHIGH TYPE—Rot-re- 
sistant New Jersey Cedar. 
Steel corner rods. 1-ton 
size, $12.00; 2-ton size, 
$17.50. 


Earthworm Culture 

Castings Cabinet 
Breed earthworms and collect 
castings $15.00*°* Keston Earth- 
worms $6.50 per thousand* 


ORGANIC IMPLEMENTS & PRODUCTS co. 


P. O. Box 117, 24 Seventh Ave., Haddon Heights, N. J. 
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menting. I dug five pits averaging ten 
feet long, eighteen inches deep, and 
eighteen inches wide. Into these pits 
I put layers of leaves and straw and 
leaf mold with a generous sprinkling 
of cured compost to start immediate 
decomposition. Wood ashes were 
added to keep the mass neutral. 
These pits were prepared several 
weeks before planting time and were 
kept moist all the time. 


When favorable weather arrived, I 
planted different vegetables around 
the edges of each pit. Every plant 
brought me a wonderful harvest. Pit 
number one, for example, was 
planted to yellow summer squash—the 
straight neck variety—plus one hill of 
winter banana squash. The weather 
was rather cool when I planted these 
tender seeds, but I planned to replant 
if they were killed. The seed came up 
and held on in spite of chilly nights. 

Eventually I had to thin them out, 
even though I hated to pull up such 
choice plants. Yet it was good that I 
did, for these plants kept spreading 
out to-make more room for new 
blooms and fruit. Some of the runners 
were five feet long; I had never seen 
bush squash spread out like that. My 
wife canned squash until she was tired 
of squash. Then I gave squash away 
to everyone who stopped by. I was 
gone a week in July, and when I re- 
turned I had over a bushel of twenty- 
four inch squash to throw away. (Yes, 
it was tender, but no one wanted it.) 
I let the vines stay, thinking the hot 
weather would soon kill them as it 
had hithertofore done with others. 
No, they kept living and bearing. 
Finally, in August, I gathered a pail 
of squash and pulled up the vines. I 
wanted to get the ground ready for 
fall planting. The one winter squash 
vine bore seven large fruits. One was 
exceptionally large, almost a yard 
long and very thick.’ I gave it to a 
neighbor to put in the Indian Fair. 

Joe Whitt 
Colony, Oklahoma 
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Be sure of your health! One way is to 
get plenty of fresh vegetables and 
fruits! With the K & K Shredder and 
Juicer, you get fresh juice and shredded 
vegetables whenever you need it! The 
K & K Juicer gives 20% more juice with 
its 3000 pounds of positive-action 
hydraulic pressure. The K & K Juicer is 
the only one of its kind on the morket 
that delivers pulp-free juice. For deli- 
cious soups, salads, salads and desserts, 
the K & K Shredder shreds quickly, 
efficiently and economically! BOTH 
UNITS GIVE YOU DELICIOUS, NUTRI- 
TIOUS FOOD! 


Both units are economically ASK FOR 
priced. Send for complete de- 
tails. No obligation! OG12 


KNUTH ENGINEERING CO 


2617 WN. ST. LOUIS AVE., CHICAGO 47, ILL 


This Model $330. 


A delightful addition to your home where you can 
live with your favorite flowers. Costs less than 
rooms of other constructions. Made in sections for 
easy assembly with bolts and screws. Size 10 by I! 
ft. ready to go on your foundation. Other bray a 
slanted or straight sides, including Lean-to 

houses from $175. Automati¢ heat and ventilation 
available. Write for Free Booklet No. 27. Hand 
Book, Greenhouse Gardening For Everyone—22 illus- 
trated Chapters. Postpaid $4.00. 


LORD & BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON N.Y DES PLAINES ILL 
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A WONDERFUL CIFT 
IDEA—BUY BY MAIL! 


SAVE 
MONEY ON 
SHOE SHINES 
. IT’S EASY 
AND QUICK WITH 


Your "HOME | VALET" 
most practical gift for others $2.50 


and for self...a home con- 
venience for everyone. Strong 
aluminum, demountable, with 
2-toe plates, fits all shoes. Plus 25e 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Postage 


H. M. HUNSICKER 


Burnside Ave. Norristown, R.D. 4, Pa. 


Better Than Fertilizer! 
Grow Power Brand 


COMPOST 
MULCH 


 SoilBuilder 
Made with ActivO— 
Activated with ActivO 


This is the coarser from our regu- 
lar CROW POWER 
made from es fortified 
with minerals and 4 PRnve Alive with 
Nature’s own virile organisms. Teeming with 
energy!...use NOW... 

Use it like any compost or soil conditioner 
and amendment—or better, use it as a won- 
derful MULCH ... and we think you'll agree 
it’s the richest and best you’ve ever seen. 

A real bargain because it’s a by-product— 
exactly the same as the ultra-rich “Crow 
Power” but from the larger-mesh screen. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: 2 bags (160 lbs.) 
for only $3.00, f.0.b. Bridgeton (freight). 
Ton, $30. 

BENSON-MACLEAN COMPOST 


Bridgeton 4, Indiana 


NA SPECIAL! 
Pink, Yellow and Red. 
The 3 best colors, a 25c-Pkt. of 
each, postpaid, to show you the 
high quality of Burpee Seeds. 


RUST-RESISTANT 75¢ Vatu: 
Huge exquisite blooms,onspikes 


m 2to3 ft. tall. All3 Pkts. only10c--Send Dime Today. 


GIANT 


GON: 


Burpee Seed CatalogFree. Flowers, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
316 Burpee Building—at nearest city: 
Phila. 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 


In 80-Ib. bags. 


Roses Will Crow in Florida 


I have six rose bushes that are 
about 10 years old. Last summer | 
mulched them heavily with leaves and 
weeds and gave them a few handfuls 
of dolomite. Have had wonderful 
roses for past two months and also no 
rain for some time. Today I cut a 
new growth stem that measured four 
feet in length and had five roses on it. 
Have had sometimes two or three on 
a stem, but never five roses. Also have 
several three year peach trees that 
were only four feet in height, they 
were mulched heavily last year and 
they made new growth from 10 to 12 
feet in height. 

C. K. Rohde 
Beresford, Florida 


Cover Applauded 


I want to express my appreciation 
of the beautiful cover design for your 
September 1951 Organic Gardening, 
by Ronald Clyne. The simplicity and 
balance of the design are so pleasing. 
It is the “Cover of the Year” in my 
opinion. Please use more covers by 
this brilliant artist. We would sub- 
scribe for the covers alone! _ 

Mrs. John F. Pecheux 
Hughsonville, N. Y. 


Award for Oranges 
Dear Mr. Rodale: 


You will be interested to learn that 
we were again awarded first premium 
at the Orange Fair held here in Au- 
gust for our organically-grown Va 
lencia oranges. 

Dr. A. P. Koentopp 
1010 North Broadway 
Santa Ana, California 


Chopping Up Cornstalks 
Like many of your readers, I enjoy 
looking through the section of the 
magazine devoted to correspondence 
from organic gardeners. I too would 
like to share an item of interest with 
the friends of Organic Gardening. 
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One big problem to gardeners is the 
disposal of cornstalks. The compost 
heap provides a good answer, but just 
recently we discovered a new way to 
handle them. We now hook up the 
sickle-bar attachment to our little 


wheel-less rotary tiller and clip up the ~ 


stalks with it. First I cut down the 
patch of corn with the mower. It is 
surprising how a 32-inch cutter bar 
will slice such heavy stalks. At any 
rate it took only minutes to lay the 
patch low. 


Then I tipped the handles of the 
machine down and kept it in that 
position with the sickle in motion. 
Picking up bundles of cornstalks, I 
simply brought them in contact with 
the oscillating sickle knives and 
presto! The stalks were chopped into 
short sections and spread out over 
the ground in no time at all. Anyone 
who owns a small garden tractor with 
a sickle attachment can do this job. 


Later I spread a heavy application 
of chicken manure over this ground 
and sowed our cover crop for the 
winter. 


Henry Johnson, Jr. 
Johnson’s Berry Farm 
R. 1, Box 310 
Ashland, Oregon 


NEW GRAVErY 


Snow Blower attach- 

ment for powerful 

5-Horsepower Gravely 

Tractor moves deep, dangerous snow 

swiftly ana easily. 19 other 

attachments for every lawn, 

garden, field job. All-gear 

drive, reverse. Postcard 

brings complete story of 
“Power vs. Drudgery.” 

FREE! Write Today! »»—> 


GRAVELY MOTOR PLOW & CULTIVATOR CO. 
Box 1248 DUNBAR, WEST VA. 


all these and many more favor- 
ite and rare varieties shown in 
beautiful 32-page, full color 
ye catalog. 


ALSO ROSES, AZALEAS, SHADE TREES, FRUIT AND NUT TREES. All top 


Send today for your free catalog and guide. A postcard will do. 
CUMBERLAND VALLEY NURSERIES, Inc. 
McMINNVILLE. 


BOX 114 
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quality, extra 
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Round, 

Tomatoes Ever introduc 

Tr ted, perfectly —_ 
th fte igh 1lb. or more. Super! 

“delicious. Wonderful for salads, 
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Plants Grow Faster, Bear Heavier 
Hybrid Vigor makes the plants grow faster, sturdier, 
bear heavier, and for longer season. They set more fruits 
even in poor weather. Big Boy wins prizes at the fairs, 
gets highest priceson the market. Grow either on stakes 
or naturally. So valuable 30 seeds cost 50c! 

SPECIAL—for a limited time we'll mail you 

10 Seeds FREE—send stamp for postage. Or, 

to have more plants, 70 Seeds postpaid for $1. 


76th Annual 
Burpee Seed Catalog FR 


Best ever published, 

introduces new Burpee Hybrid 
Zinnias. Leading flower, vege- 
table seeds; many more Hybrids. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. Cut food costs, grow vegetables! 
329 Burpes Beliding, at nearest city: Burpee Seeds Grow 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. Pp 
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Disease Abolished 


I must tell you of our experience 
with compost and earthworms. Two 
years ago, our pear trees became bad- 
ly scabbed and cracked wide open. 


The leaves turned yellow and the fruit - 


was wormy. I showed them to our 
local fruit agent. He said to chop off 
the trees and plant new ones. None 
of them could be saved, he insisted. 

We did not like to throw away ten 
years of care to start all over. So we 
bought some red earthworms and 
planted three hundred under each tree 
and applied compost, leaves, and old 
straw. 

I wish you could see the results. 
The trees grew new bark, green and 
smooth. The fruit was large and 
juicy, with no worms in them. We 
now raise earthworms by the thou- 
sands and plant them under all our 
trees and flowers. We cannot praise 
them enough. Your magazines are 


priceless and it is a pity that not every- 
one knows about them. 

John F. Liske 

Route 2, Alpena, Mich. 


Tough Broccoli 


In the May issue of Organic 
Gardening there is an article by 
Leonora S. Ashton on “Broccoli” in 
which it is stated that Broccoli “de. 
mands coolness and moisture,” though 
not fussy as to soil. It is spoken of as 
a “thirsty vegetable” and “requires 
plenty of moisture.” In order not to 
discourage people who live in hot, 
dry sections of the country, from plant- 
ing this delicious vegetable, I should 
like to give you my experience. 

I planted Broccoli this spring for 
the first time, as an experiment, for 
I was not at all sure it would do well 
here, for I knew of no one else here 
who had ever grown it. I was late 


SOUL TESTER 
GIVE FOR CHRISTMAS 


. . « GIVE THE SMART WAY... 
AND ASSURE THE RECIPIENT OF 
FRESH CHEMICALS WHEN NEEDED 


DELIVERED 


ALL FOR *POSTPAID 


This offer expires Dec. 20, 1951 


t and tas 


replaceable. 


THE EDWARDS LABORATORY : 


P.O. Box 2742-8 CLEVELAND OHIO 


. . » HAVE YOUR GIFT ANNOUNCED WITH A BEAUTIFUL 
CHRISTMAS CARD ... AND THE Simplex HOME SOIL TESTER 
IN TIME FOR EARLY SPRING SOIL TESTING. 

JUST CLIP AND MAIL COUPON NOW 


= The Edwards Laboratory—P.0. Box 2742-8, Cleveland 11, Ohio § 
Gentlemen: 
Enclosed please find $7.50 in full payment for | Simplex Soil s 


designed for the non-chemists. Pack- sess 
ed in a strong metal chest it provides : 
soil and tissue tests for nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potassium and acidity. Btate 


Please send suitable Christmas card announcing this gift to be 
signed (Name) 


0 Check ( Money Order : 
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sowing the seed. I kept no record of 
the exact date but it was after the 
middle of March. It should have been 
started a month before that. I sowed 
a short row, 12 ft, and I think every 
seed came up. When the plants were 
a few inches high, I thinned them out 
to get enough plants for a second row, 
spacing them about eight inches apart. 
I thinned the row again to give away 
a few plants and used some several 
times to cook for greens, but I never 
did thin out the original row enough. 
The plants were still too close to- 
ther. 

I mulched both rows and used no 
fertilizer on either row, although 
the ground where they were planted 
had grown a crop of crotolaria green 


Flowers Extraordinary 


Peony Type Dahlias 


The name Pink Lassie seems to suit 
the enchanting soft pink flowers of 
this peony type dahlia. The curving 
petals of satiny texture which radiate 
from the interesting open centers are 
borne on strong stems which grow 
about two and a half feet tall. Pink 
Lassie is lovely in flower arrangements 
as well as in the garden. 
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FREE List of Minerals of hu- 


man body and their common sources 
with each order. Set of 4 measuring 
spoons with each order of $5 or more. 


GENUINE BREWERS’ YEAST 
Excellent source of the B complexes. A 
high protein food, containing natural ami- 
no acids. This is genuine brewers’ yeast 
and not a substitute. 

1 Ib. $1.25; 2 Ibs. $2.25; 4 Ibs. $4.00 
SUNFLOWER SEEDS 
Organically grown. Exceptionally high in 
calcium and Phosphorus on a_ non-fatty 
basis. Rich in most of the B complexes 
containing vitamins A, D, E and F. High in 
lron, Niacin, Thiamin and Riboflavin plus 

traces of other valuable minerals. 
2 Ibs. $2.30; 5 Ibs. $5.50; 10 Ibs. $10 


SUNFLOWER SEED GRITS 
A delicious and nourishing breakfast cereal 
—Add cream and our KLEEN-RAW Sugar. 
2 Ibs. $2.30; 5 Ibs. $5.50; 10 Ibs. $10 
SUNFLOWER SEED MEAL (REGULAR) 
Delicious as is...or use in cereals, soups, 
and bread. 

2 Ibs. $2.30; 5 Ibs. $5.50; 10 Ibs. $10.00 
SUNFLOWER SEED MEAL (FINE) 
For sandwiches or sandwich spread with 

butter... or as above. 

2 Ibs. $2.30; 5 Ibs. $5.50; 10 Ibs. $10.00 
RAW WHEAT GERM (TYPE A) 
Not processed. Contains Thiamin (B1) 
and all the elements of the natural Wheat 
Germ. 2 Ibs. $1.00; 4 Ibs. $1.95 
KLEEN-RAW SUGAR (DARK COLOR) 
Rich in all the natural elements of raw cane 
sugar. Excellent source of Iron and Copper. 
6 Ibs. $1.40 12 Ibs. $2.70 
VALENTINE RAW SUGAR 
(CREAM COLOR) 


_ An excellent substitute for white sugar 


with delicate cane flavor. Contains natural 
elements. 6 Ibs. $1.30; 12 Ibs. $2.50 
PURIFIED BONE MEAL 
(Pharmaceutical grade) 
A natural source for Calcium, Phosphorus, 
Fluorine and Magnesium compounds, plus 
small amounts of other salts and minerals. 
BULK 2 Ibs. $3 4 Ibs. $5.75 
CAL-M-BRYO 
(a blend of our bone meal and wheat germ). 
2 Ibs. $2.75 4 Ibs. $5.25 
SAL-YEAST 
(a blend of our bone meal and Brewers’ Yeast). 
2 Ibs. $2.90 4 Ibs. $5.60 
HOW TO FIGURE POSTAGE 


Add 6 to the number Ibs. ordered and multiply 
the results by ad postal zone from Chicago. 
No C.O.D. Orders 


NATURAL FOOD PRODUCTS 
1835 N. Cleveland Ave., Dept. G 
Chicago 14, Ill. 
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GLAUCONITE 
POTASH MINERAL 


(Greensand-Marl) 
A Natural Product in a Natural State 


This IS the EASY Way.” 
“PLEASANT to use”’ 


“Easy” ... “‘Pleas- 
ant!” That’s what 
customers SAY about 
Glauconite Potash 
Mineral. BUT... it 
is also effective... 
it is also long-last- 
ing (one application 
does the job for 
several years) ...it 
is also economical 
(our low price is 
only $1.90 for 100 
Ib. bag or $22 a 
ton, F.0.B. plant at 
Medford, N. J.) ...it is also a source of trace 
elements so badly needed by many soils... and 
it HOLDS WATER in storage for use when your 
plants need it most. 

Can any mineral do more for your plants? 
Insoluble in distilled water bat readily absorbable by 
plants. Works well with AA quality phosphate rock and 
AA quality agrinite. Used effectively together or sep- 
arately. Order all three from your Dealer or write: 


National Soil Conservation, Inc. 
Dept. OG-12, 90 West St., New York 6, N.Y. 


Order your copy today! 


THE LIVING SOIL 
by Lady Eve Balfour 


FRESH and valuable review of 
the principles that underlie 
the organic method, with special 
emphasis on the research linking 
food, health, and the soil. 
Packed with striking data, fasci- 
nating to read. 270 pages; 38 photo- 
graphs. $4.00 


Please remit with order; we will pay postag 


manure the summer before. When 
the frost had killed the crotolaria, the 
stalks were pulled up and just left 
lying on the ground and oak leaves 
were piled on top of them. In the 
spring I cleared the ground, spaded 
it and sowed the Broccoli seed. 

We did not have our. usual rain in 
January and February of this year and 
at planting time there was not a great 
deal of reserve moisture in the ground. 
Then in June and July we had almost 
no rain, in fact it was the hottest, 
dryest summer I have known for 
years. Only once did it get a 
small amount of water. I decided to 
water two rows of lettuce just above 
the Broccoli (my ground slopes a little 
bit) and some water (but not much) 
seeped down to the first row of Broc- 
coli. About the middle of July the 
Broccoli began to head and although 
the heads were small (not over two or 
three inches in diameter) they were 
tender and tasty. I should say that 
Broccoli is as tough as collards with 
the Organic Method. 

Isabel B. Busbee 
1818 Park Drive 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


ORGANIC GARDENING, BoxG1 2, Emmaus, Pa. 


Hs trace elements plus a suf- 
ficient amount of potash for 
abundant plant growth. You'll 
be amazed at the results when 
you remineralize your soil with 
Martin’s granite dust. The slow 
release of nutrients makes a 
single application last for years—yet it insures a suf- 
ficient supply of natural minerals for your crops. Apply 
at the rate of 4 to 14 tons per acre. 

Recent experiments at the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station show the ready availability of granite 
dust. Shipments made from our plant at Zionsville, Pa. 
Write for information to: 


KEYSTONE GRANITE QUARRY, Zionsvitte 1, Pa. 


Don’t worry mom—it’s organic mud. 
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15 Plug-in Attachments 
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More for Your Money 
than any other 
Rotary Tiller made! 


@ Here’s one machine 

that tills, mulches, weeds, 

. cultivates — does them 
all and does them right— 
and works the soil instead of 
you! M-E Rotary Tillers’ variable 


wheel and rotor speeds make possible 
a tilth that’s tailor-made to your soil and crop. 
Non-winding tines incorporate manures, compost, 
green cover crops with soil to any desired depth— 
leave smooth, even bed. M-E works soil earlier ... 
keeps working right through spring, summer, fall 
... assures bigger, better crops. And every model 
is properly powered, perfectly balanced, precision 
engineered — wives and youngsters say it’s won- 
derful! Try it — compare it — and you’ll choose 
M-E, too... there’s one for every purse! 


write for FREE BOOKLET today! Many 
photographs, full details on what Rotary 
; Tillage will do for you. Write M-E, 311 
. Marion St., South Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


LWA UK E E 


ROTARY TILLERS 


Milwaukee Equipment Mfg. Co., So. Milwaukee, Wis. 


WEAR THIS BUTTONI 


Attractive bronze buttons with 

green enamel border—the offi- 

cial emblem of organic gar- 
deners. Excellent for garden club mem- 
bers or for individual use. Price 50c. 


ORGANIC GARDENING, BoxG1 2, Emmaus, Pa. 


Hulled Proso Millet 
The Antacid Cereal 


Delicious and healthful. Grown without Chemicals. 


dy 
OSCAR H. WILL & CO. "Nts Dente 


ACTUMUS 


WISHES ALL ITS FRIENDS 
MERRY CHRISTMAS 
AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


GROW EVERYTHING WITH ACTUMUS 
Organic . Odorless . Cannot burn 
A WONDERFUL GIFT FOR YOUR FRIENDS 
V4 tb. $1.25, tb $2.25, 1 tb. $4.25 
Ask your Dealer to mail it, or write to: 
Brower Seed Co., 62 Prospect St., N. 
Luekie Organic Gardens, Sumneytown Pike, Kulpsville, Pa. 
Organic Supplies, P.O. 820, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Peter Henderson & Co., 48 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 
and at all Stumpp & Walter Co. Stores 
St. Lowls Seed Co., 411 N. Brdway, St. Louis, 
Dealers and Distributors’ enquiries to: 
FOREIGN PRODUCTS CORP. 1270 Broadway, N.Y. 
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What's New at Home and in the Garden 


Midget Tractor 


A self-driven power unit that converts 
any hand mower to a power mower in 
five minutes time with only a pair of 
pliers has been introduced by LeJay 
Manufacturing Company, 2912 South 
Emerson Avenue, Minneapolis 8, Minn. 

Marketed as the MidgeTractor, the 
small tractor unit snaps onto a bracket 
in the place occupied by the mower 
handle and requires the tightening of but 
four bolts to be readied for operation. 
No hole drilling, machining, welding or 
dismantling of the mower is necessary. 


a 
4 
3 


The bracket that replaces the handle is 
adjustable to any width mower, and a 
starting and stopping clutch is built into 
the handle for simplicity and conveni- 
ence. Maneuverability is very good. The 
MidgeTractor also backs up. 

Sold direct from manufacturer to you 
on five-day approval for less than half 
the cost of most power mowers, the Midge- 
Tractor is sold with or without an engine. 
Any make 3% to 114 H.P. engine “2 
to HP. electric motor will do. e 
MidgeTractor power unit is also adapt- 


14 


able for wheel hoes, yard carts, lawn 
rollers, and the like. 

Price of the MidgeTractor is $29.70 
less engine . .. $59.95 when equipped with 
a 1.2 H.P. gasoline engine. 

Further information may be had by 
writing the manufacturer: LeJay Manu 
facturing Company, 2912 South Emerson 
Avenue, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


Canister Set 


Black and white...and beautiful! For 


those who love pantry pretties, here is 
the ideal buy. This jet plastic, lettered 
in white, four-piece canister set is design- 
ed to be displayed, not hidden away. 
Sturdy and easy to clean. Inexpensive at 
$2.98. Loma Plastics, Inc., 3000 W. Paf- 
ford St., Fort Worth 11, Texas. 


Low Nicotine Smokes 


For those who find it next to impossible 
to stop smoking, the Guardian Tobacco 
Co., Dept. OG, 1170 Broadway, New York 
1, N. Y., is offering both cigars and cigar- 
ettes in which the nicotine has been re- 
duced to less than one percent. A non- 
chemical process is used which removes 
the bulk of the nicotine from the leaf it- 
self, but does not affect the essential oils 
which impart the flavor and aroma. For 
further information, write the Guardian 
Company and ask for information on 
Venictos. 
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This bright pagoda planter adds drama, 
focuses attention sharply with decorator 
finesse. Stand and octagonal planter 
molded of Monsanto's high-lustre plastic. 
Light-weight, crack-resistant, it sells for 


only 98 cents. By Bernard Edward Com- - 


pany, 5252 S. Kolmar St., Chicago 32, Ill. 
Pilsener Set 


Here’s a Pilsener Set aimed to target 
attention on a buffet or snack table. Full 
color decalcomanias of ducks and quail 
add special touch to the slender glasses. 
Bases in contrasting color. Set of six 
glasses with Lustrex tray—$3.98. New 
Plastic Corporation, 1041 N. Orange 
Drive, Los Angeles 38, California. 


Circus Wagon Aquarium 
Little people will love it! This bright 
circus wagon aquarium is available in 
either red and yellow or copper tinted 
plastic frames. Inexpensive at 98 cents. 
Kolmar Plastics Co., 4530 W. 53rd St., 
Chicago 32, Il. 
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Closet Door Light 

For a little light on the subject of dark 
closets, nothing is more illuminating than 
this automatic Klosit-Doorlite. It oper- 
ates on the push-button principle: with 


the door closed it’s off; open the door 
and it’s on. Eliminates guessing and grop- 
ing. Easily installed in the corner of the 
closet door frame. Comes with 12-foot in- 
sulated cord. Atlas Consolidated Corp., 
298-314 Junius St., Brooklyn 12, N. Y. 


Hamper 
Longer wear, easier care with this 
“fashion appeal” hamper. It’s super- 
sturdy construction makes it perfect as a 
bathroom vanity seat. It features a dis- 


tinctive round shape and its lid is covered 
with padded Sealtuft. Available in a wide 
variety of decorator colors in both round ~ 
and rectangular shapes, all with pleated 
lids. Price—$8.95. Joy Manufacturing 
Company, 1815 Monterey Road, San Jose, 
California. 
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ORGANICALLY TREATED PLOTS 
SUPERIOR 


By J. |. RODALE 


N 1950 there began an experiment 

on the Organic Farming experi- 
mental farm, under the auspices of the 
Soil and Health Foundation, which 
has produced its first significant result 
this year. The picture reproduced 
herewith will give you a good idea of 
the sixteen cement cylinders which we 
are using in this experiment, each one 
being exactly one one-thousandth of 
an acre in area. The four crops used 
were wheat, oats, alfalfa and green 
peppers. Each crop grown was in four 
ways. One cylinder was treated with 
compost, one with chemical fertilizer, 
one with chemical fertilizer plus 
manure and one with organic matter 
applied by the sheet composting 
method. In the first year we did not 
make any vitamin tests as we thought 
it best for one year to go by as a condi- 
tioning period. But this year we 
decided to have tests made of two of 
the four crops. 

We chose wheat and oats and had 
the analyses made of all four methods. 
Next year our tests will take in the 
four crops as well as the four methods. 
The reason we did not do all of them 
was that we figured this year as still 
being part of the conditioning period. 
Officially as far as we are concerned 


the recording will start as of the next 
or third year. 


Oats (Variety Clinton) 


Chemical Fertilizer ........... 2 Ibs. 2 oz 
Chemical Fertilizer and Manure 2 Ibs. 7 o7. 
Sheet Composting ............ 2 Ibs. 9 oz 
Wheat (Variety Thorne) 
Chemical Fertilizer ........... 2 Ibs. 8 oz. 
Chemical Fertilizer and Manure 2 lbs. 1 oz. 
Sheet Composting ............ 2 Ibs. 9 o7. 


The most interesting observation 
that can be made is that the grain 
grown with the sheet composting 
application of fertilizer seemed to give 
the best yields consistently. This is a 
tendency that is worth watching as 
the years go on. It is the method we 
use on our sixty acre experimental 
farm. We have not applied compost 
for several years, merely broadcasting 
ground up raw organic matter such 
as leaves, corncobs, brewery hops and 
sawdust, plus manure (not compost- 
ed). 

But here is the most interesting 
part of this report. We sent samples 
of wheat and oats to the laboratory of 
Dr. Howard E. Worne, biochemist, of 
1521 Spruce Street, Phila., who made 
vitamin determinations and the re- 
port came through as follows: 
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Oats 


Organic Chemical Difference 
per 100 grams 
Thiamine Portion of Vitamin B (Bl) ..... 610 Micrograms 317 Mcg. 92% 
Riboflavin Portion of Vitamin B (B2) ..... 152 Micrograms 56 Mcg. 171% 
Nicotinic Acid Portion of Vitamin B ...... 19 Milligrams 9.5 Mill. 100% 
362.5 Milligrams 373.4 Mill. 3% 
W heat 
Thiamine Portion of Vitamin B .......... 941 Micrograms 451.7 Mcg. 108% 
Riboflavin Portion of Vitamin B .......... 278.2 Micrograms 120 Mcg. 131% 
Nicotinic Acid Portion of Vitamin B ...... 89.6 Milligrams 54.8 Mill. 63% 


The results of this test were as- 
tonishing. Ordinarily in comparative 
vitamin tests an increase of 15 per 
cent of one over another of the same 
kind of food product is considered 


emotion. In his article he states, 
“There is no evidence whatever to 
indicate that chemically fertilized 
plants are less nutritious than non- 
fertilized.” Dr. Throckmorton is very 


em extremely significant. In the past we cagey in his language. He does not 
have obtained increases of 40 per cent say “chemically fertilized plants are 
in comparative vitamin tests we made less nutritious than organically pro- 
on organically grown versus chemi- duced plants.” He refers to, “non- 
= cally fertilized crops. But here we fertilized plants.” But why say that 
a. find increases of 171 per cent and 131 in this debate? We are not argu- 
2. per cent. Those scientists who con- ing that point with him. But strange 
cern themselves in vitamin work must to say we happen to know of an 
a look into these tests that we have experiment which even disproves 
on. made. In the published work of the Dr. Throckmorton’s statement, as it 
01. Agricultural Experiment Stations the stands. He certainly did put himself 
7 only differences they have found in out on a limb. Let me quote from 
on vitamin content has been due, they my own book Pay Dirt, page 126 
in state, to differences in amounts of sun- “In April, 1941, an experiment of 
Ig shine, lengths of growing season, tremendous significance was described 
ve differences in varieties of seed, cli- by Professor Glen Wakeham of the 
a mate, etc. But they have never made University of Colorado before an 
aS comparative tests with crops grown American Chemical Society meeting 
e by the organic method. at St. Louis. This experiment proved 
il Readers of this magazine are tax- that garden beans and peas grown in 
st payers supporting those Agricultural poor soil had a greater mineral con- 
g Stations and should .bring to their tent than those grown in rich soil. By 
h attention the details of this experi- rich soil was meant soil that was ‘en- 
d ment. An attempt should be made by __riched’ by the usual chemical or com- 
- every station to check on it and see mercial fertilizers with the possible 
if they can duplicate its results or to addition of manure. 
4 disprove it. This is part of my answer “Professor Wakeham said: ‘While 
S to Dr. Throckmorton, Dean of the millions of dollars are spent annually 
f Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- in research to produce greater crop 
f tion who in the September issue of yields, and other millions to discover 


the Country Gentleman referred to us 
as cultists and misguided people, rely- 
ing on half-truths, pseudo science and 
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ways of disposing of the surplus crops 
thus produced, almost no attention 
has been paid to the nutritional 
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values—particularly with regard to 
essential minerals—of the artificially 
forced and ‘improved’ crops obtained. 
If the present observations prove to 
be examples of a more or less general 
phenomenon, crops grown on ‘poor’ 
soils should command higher prices 
than those grown on ‘rich’ soils. 


see 


More fantastically,’ it has been 
suggested ‘that tribes and nations 
living in agriculturally poor coun- 
tries—high, windswept plains, moun- 
tainous districts and arid semi-deserts 
—have usually conquered the inhabit- 
ants of the rich river valley and 
coastal plains because they have ‘more 
iron in their blood and more grit in 
their bones.’ 


“For years nutritionists have point- 
ed out that many average American 
diets are likely to be deficient in cal- 
cium, phosphorus, iron, iodine, etc., 
causing such deficiency diseases as 
rickets, anemia, dental decay, and 
‘simple goiter.’ 

“Thousands of analyses have shown 
that while standard foods will usually 
contain fairly uniform amounts of the 
great food elements—proteins, fats, 
sugars and starch—their mineral con- 


tents may vary widely. Some samples 
of spinach, for example, contain seven 
times as much iron as other samples,” 

I would like to know what Dr. 
Throckmorton has to say about this 
piece of research? 

Our magazine has published 
much evidence that the organic 
method produces healthier crops than 
those produced with the aid of chem. 
ical fertilizers, it has given so much 
data to show that people who eat such 
organically produced food are health. 
ier, that we are tired of bringing it up 
again and again. It will not do any 
good to the opposition, because their 
eyes and ears are closed. They have 
made up their minds that we are a 
cult and that is all there is to it. By 
the way, I addressed a meeting of the 
State Osteopathic organization the 
other day in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
and one question asked me _ was, 
“What is a cult?” I replied, “A cult 
is a group of people who disagree 
with you.” And that is what a cult 
really is. The early Christians were 
a cult, for example. The Pilgrims 
were a cult. So, when people refer to 
us as a cult from now on I am not 
going to become angered. 


Sheet composting in these 


experimental cylinders grew 


farm crops of extra-high vitamin content. 
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Creider put down a good many bales of alfalfa hay to nurse along his raspberry patch. 


SUCCESS STORY FOR RASPBERRIES 


Fruit yields shot up as the bushes were fed properly. 


By CHESTER CREIDER (Missouri) 


HEN in the spring of ‘48 we 


moved onto the ugliest five acres © 


in America we were simple enough to 
believe that at least the raspberry 
patches would bring us some pleasure. 
This was but one of a thousand dis- 
appointments to be met up with by 
two novitiates in the not so gentle art 
of organic gardening. The black rasp- 
berry plants were but a tangle of 
skinny brambles. The berries small, 
hard, dry, mostly seeds. Not worth 
the picking. But we picked ’em. The 
red raspberries were some better. Tall 
gangly massed and tangled. Large soft 
mushy berries. 
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That Fall we used hatchet, scythe 
and sickle on the sea of weeds and 
berries till at last we could see the 
good earth. But it was not too good. 
Hard as tamped clay. It had not been 
cultivated for two generations. To 
have opened it up for ordinary gar- 
dening practices would have landed 
the hillside in Pappy Jones’ front yard. 

A berry patch to accommodate six 
81-foot rows was opened with the 
Rototiller. Ten inches of stable 
(horse) litter was spread. This was 
later tilled in. Later, tilled again. 
Cedar posts were set eight feet apart 
along both ends of the patch. Be- 
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tween each pair of posts we set four 
steel posts equidistant apart. Wires 
at 16 and 46 inches above the ground 
were stretched from the braced end 
posts, wired fast to each steel post, 
looped around the other end posts, 
drawn rather taught with block and 
tackle, and securely stapled. It was a 
neat, orderly job and looked as though 
we meant business. 

Holes were trowelled in the now 
rather loose soil, three feet apart. A 
shovelfull of compost was worked into 
each hole. Soil was replaced and fused 
with this compost. 

Even before the red raspberry plants 
went dormant, the old canes were cut 
away and the new ones cut back to 
18 inches. The plants were lifted and 
trucked to “Berry A” patch. The 
worked soil was opened up with a 
trowel. The skinny root systems were 
set and given a drink of water; the 
plants jerked up and down to allow 
the soil to settle about the roots and 
eliminate air pockets. Soil was then 
scraped up to each plant and firmed 


with mama’s and papa’s foot. The 
canes were tied fast to the bottom 
wire with binder twine—and in sucha 
manner as to prevent their touching 
or rubbing against the wire. 

And now, mulching. There still re. 
mained near and on the surface some 
of the ten inches of stable litter we 
had previously tilled in. Where avail. 
able this was drawn up to the plant. 
Its presence had kept the soil nicely 
moist. Most desirable in a dry au- 
tumn. We now mulched the entire 
patch with freshly baled alfalfa hay. 
Many, many bales, at one cent a 
pound. We have forgotten the count. 
When the job was finished there was 
a deep luxuriant carpet of hay nearly 
a foot deep over the entire patch. 
Right up to the plants themselves. 
We then put on top of this deep 
mulch a heavy covering of stable fitter 
—and let Nature take its course. 

The following spring every cane 
had come through—as well as some 
black raspberries we slipped into what 
we regarded as the nursery row. The 


Among such rapidly growing plants, an organic gardener learned not to interplant with other crops. 
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few weeds that came through were 
pulled. Heavy mulch was again laid 
down. And because we did not expect 
a crop of berries in this first year we 
foolishly planted tomatoes in the 
eight-foot aisles. 

Twelve pounds of fruit per plant 
from these magnificent plants helped 
establish our reputation for growing 
the finest tomatoes shown in the local 
market. But by the middle of sum- 
mer our berry patch was such a tangle 
of growth that we could hardly strug- 
gle through to gather the harvest. 
The soil program proved perfect for 
the tomatoes. But never again will 
we plant anything between berry 
rows! 


In the autumn of ’49 we cut out all 
old berry canes. New ones were cut 
back to five feet. Aisles were thorough- 
ly cleaned of weeds, volunteer berry 
canes and old tomato plants—which 
by the way bore right through to No- 
vember first. Mulch was added to the 
thin spots. 


In the spring of ’50, we again made 
the mistake of planting tomatoes in 
the wide clean aisles between the fine 
clean rows of berry plants. But by 
now the berry plants had really taken 
hold. Magnificent canes. Gorgeous 
foliage. Day after day for nearly five 
weeks we picked the most magnificent 
red raspberries we had ever seen. 
About half the berries were one-half 
inch in diameter. The balance meas- 
ured up to one full inch in diameter! 
Beautiful. Richly flavored. No trouble 
to sell them locally. Several of the 
insignificant black-raspberry plants 
came through with beautiful large 
berries that gave promise of better 
things next growing season. 


The tomatoes in the aisles? Yes, 
they did well too. But now berry 
shoots were filling the aisles. The 
growth was so dense we had to aban- 
don the tomatoes. 


Before the end of the growing sea- 
son it was impossible to wade through 
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the luxuriant growth of berries and 
tomatoes. It was a sight to see such 
magnificent plant life thriving on 
what had two years previous been a 
sea of weeds ten and twelve feet high 
and so thick at the base as to have 
broken a power mowing machine. To 
clean out all this luxuriant growth 
and bring the berry rows back under 
control was a job that was just a bit 
disheartening to contemplate. But we 
had long since learned that gardening 
was synonymous with back bending 
and knee bending. But the day came 
when we could find no more excuses 
for delaying the job, so we tackled it 
with grim determination and a wheel- 
barrow full of tools. 

From the aisles and in the rows we 
dug or pulled many hundreds of canes. 
The long husky ones—eight to twelve 
feet long—with fine root systems, were 
laid aside to be used in starting Berry 
B. The weaker sisters together with 
the tomato plants were tossed over the 
fence for the cattle to clean up. The 
canes in the row were thinned out to 
four, five or six husky ones to the 
plant. Every cane between the plants 
was removed, no matter how fine. 
The standing canes were then cut back 
to five feet and tied to the top wire 
only—unless they bowed out into the 
aisle in which case they were pulled 
in and tied to the lower wire. A heavy 
mulch of alfalfa hay was now added 
to the entire patch. Today the patch 
is clean and orderly with each plant 
well defined. Next spring we shall cut 
all canes back to four feet. We want 
fewer laterals, fewer berries, and we 
hope even finer fruit. 


These puny plants with pencil-thick 
canes have since the fall of 1949 
thrown up canes which by calipers 
measure as much as 9/16 of an inch 
in diameter in their dormant state 
today. They should produce even bet- 
ter next year. The local authority 
told us we would never grow rasp- 
berries in this country without spray- 
ing. We fooled him. 
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The Experimental Gardens 
Through the Year 


By RUTH RODALE 


Per grew big and nutritious this past summer 
season on the Organic Farm. Vegetable quality and 
yields, especially were at an all-time high, as the many 
visitors can testify. 

Our newest project was to test the value of rotating 
the garden patch. A piece of ground, formerly sown to 
sweet clover was ploughed up and used successfully. The 
old garden was first planted to soybeans; then late in 
August the green manure crop was turned under. Soy- 
beans of course collect nitrogen in their root nodules, 
but must be allowed to decay when still young and 
succulent to get the most nitrogen. The ground is now 
growing rye grass as a winter cover crop. 

This year, as usual, we have been constantly on the 
lookout for organic fertilizers that would be. wasted or 
burned. Thanks to a local lumber company, our straw- 
berry and blueberry bushes now have a _ neat-looking 
mulch of sawdust shavings. We do not fear a nitrogen 
deficiency because the soil has been heavily fertilized 
with nitrogen-containing organic matter. 

During the winter, however the Experimental Farm 
will not have visiting hours. But do plan on coming to 
see us after April first. 


Photos by 
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Surrounded by golden cedar and blue juniper, a blue and gold robed angel regally stands. Complementary 
candles and mirror complete the picture. 


CHRISTMAS ADVENTURE 


So many refreshing greens from your garden can brighten up your home. 


By MARY ALICE ROCHE (New Jersey) 


Photos by Roche 


HISPERED consultations and 

hiding of boxes on top shelves 
may have been going on for weeks, 
but Christmas-time does not really 
arrive until the wreath is hung on 
the front door, and the greens ar- 
ranged on the living room mantel. 
And as your own plum-pudding is 
nicer than boughten, so are your own 
Christmas decorations, made from 
your own materials. 

It is surprising what a large and 
inspiring variety of things can be 
found in the winter garden. We start, 
of course, with the evergreens. Ever- 
greens—the word itself is in such per- 
fect keeping with this holiday cele- 


love. Their fresh, pungent odor, bring 
memories of all past Christmases, and 
the many textures and colors make 
them adaptable for almost any use. 
Since it offers the first greeting to 
all who enter, the front door is usually 
first to be decorated. A wreath is 
always popular. We start with a pli- 
able branch from the privet hedge, 
bent in a circle with the ends well 
lapped over each other and bound 
securely together with wire. Bunches 
of evergreens are then wired onto this 
frame, one tipped a little to the left, 
the next hiding the wiring of the first, 
but tipped a little to the right. Natur- 
al cones, wired on sticks singly or in 


brating the eternal rebirth of joy and bunches, and a big red bow are al- 
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Almost any evergreen can be wired to the privet 
branch as the foundation for added decoration. 


ways good for the finishing touches, 
as are cones brushed with gilt, or 
shining Christmas tree balls, and me- 
tallic-colored ribbon. 

But your garden can suggest many 
other variations. If you have an Ilex 
verticillata (black alder), bunch its 
red berries at the bottom of a plain 
wreath of fir or yew, then work them 
up in a tapering crescent, or all the 
way around, on the inside edge. 
Though they are not so bright a red, 
multiflora rose hips can be used in the 
same way. Also stunning on a plain 
wreath are gilded seed pods of Lillium 
formosanum. These make beautiful 
bows when two pairs are placed stem 
ends to stem ends. The exquisite 
scroll work of gilded ostrich (or sen- 
sitive) fern spore cases can carry out 
a line, or form their own center of 
interest. Gilt-brushed leaves of mag- 
nolia grandiflora, or rhododendron, go 
well with gilded and/or natural seed 
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pods of Magnolia tripetala or M. mac- 
rophylla. 


These last wreaths do not require 
a ribbon bow, nor do elaborate ones 
made with many different materials 
in a planned sequence. These are 
intriguing to make, and unrivalled in 
effect. We gather everything we can 
find, and then wire bunches of them, 
each one exactly the same: a piece of 
pine, a piece of fir, a bunch of bay- 
berries, a piece of holly, some large 
rugosa rose hips, and a bunch of tiny 
hemlock cones. Then the bunches 
are wired, close together, onto the 
frame. 


The combinations for such a wreath 
are almost endless. If you do not have 
many evergreen trees, sprays of ivy or 
bunches of vinca minor can be used, 
evergreen barberries, pyracantha, or 
Euonymus radicans (especially nice in 
the white-edged form). And Jack-in- 
the-pulpit berries are even brighter 


To begin the wreath, bend a sturdy but pliable 
privet branch into a circular form. 
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Pine cones can easily be included in a door wreath 


with hidden wiring. 


than those of the hollies. Just do not 
make the bunches too big to handle. 
When using a great variety, it is bet- 
ter to make a small bunch of each 
type and wire them on the frame in 
the exact sequence, so as not to lose 
the ordered effect. 

But there are many other designs 
besides a wreath from which to choose. 
A spray can be made by wiring to- 
gether good-looking branches of pine, 
a couple of big ones hanging down, 
a smaller one going up. These can 
be brushed with gold paint if desired, 
to match gold bells, or gilded cones, 
and metallic ribbon. 

If your children like a part in the 
fun, let them paint a cookie tin a 
neutral blue, and make in it some 
Christmas scene. Little choir boy, or 
angel candles can be cut in half with 
a hot knife and made to march across 
the bottom of the tin. Or a pair of 
skaters, or snowmen, can be made of 
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clay, painted, and stuck on the tin 
while the paint is still wet. Then, 
with a few gold stars placed in the 
sky, it is ready to be hung on the 
door against three or four branches of 
blue spruce, perhaps touched with 
white paint. 

Then again, chicken wire can be 
cut in the form of a star, a bell, or 
a Christmas tree. Bunches of green 
tips are then wired on, starting at the 
bottom of the form, and working up, 
making sure all the wire is hidden. 
Such forms are better when kept quite 
flat, and made entirely of one type of 
evergreen such as arbor vitae, box- 
wood, chamaecyparis, or yew. Hen- 
lock and spruce can be used out of 
doors, but indoors they drop their 
needles too quickly. 


After these forms are completely 
covered, they are dressed up. A big 
red ribbon goes at the top of the bell, 
with a pine cone clapper below. 
Spangles of different shapes, cut from 
metallic gift wrapping, are stuck on 
the star with rubber cement. If you 
have cut out a tree design, decorate 
with the usual ornaments in a minia- 
ture size, or something quite different: 
luminous circles of Lunaria annua 
seed pods (Monk’s money), natural 
or touched with gilt; lacquered crab- 
apples; odd-shaped halesia seed pods 
or cat-brier berries (Smilax glauca) 
dipped in gilt or any color desired; 
or the most perfect of all, Leucothoe 
seedpods. A whole spray is gilded, 
then small clumps of pods are broken 
off and stuck on the tree with rubber 
cement, as are most of the other light 


pods. 


If we do not have a tree on the 
front door, we often have a small one 
somewhere inside the house, (in ad- 
dition to The Tree, of course!) since 
there is nothing more seasonal, or fun 
to think up. A tall cone of chicken 
wire can be covered with greens as 
for the door forms, or branches placed 
in a container in the shape of an up- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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By J. |. RODALE 


Organic Poultry 


ae is a clipping from the Oc- 
tober 19th issue of The Poultry- 
man that I found interesting: 

The organic farmers, who fervent- 
ly battle against the use of commer- 
cial fertilizers, poison sprays and other 
impedimenta of modern farming, 
have branched off into a field where 
they may not know their “onions.” 
They are now offering to new disci- 
ples information on “how we raise 
disease-free chickens...in a house 
that doesn’t smell. 


“The chickens are kept healthy 
by our vitamin and mineral rich or- 
ganic feed,” says the advertisement. 


We'd hate to see any poultryman 
expose some of these “healthy” birds 
to a good hot shot of Newcastle or 
bronchitis. He’d be in and out of 
business faster than Uncle Mike went 
through the swinging doors of the old 
corner saloon. 

We had pertinent experience this 
past season with some day old chicks 
that we purchased. They evidently 
were thoroughly infected with New- 
castle disease. We fed them on organ- 
ically grown feed but that did not 
prevent the Newcastle from develop- 
ing. We lost a few of them, probably 
six or seven, but soon they began to 
work out of it and they developed 
into a wonderfully fine flock of 
chickens—as good an example of the 
workings of organically grown food 
that I have ever seen. Since then we 
have purchased an incubator and 
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from now on will breed our own 
chickens. This was the first time we 
ever had such an experience in ten 
years of chicken raising. 


Disinfecting Chicken Houses 


While on the subject of raising 
chickens, I met a chicken raiser re- 
cently who specializes in broilers and 
he said that when they disinfected the 
cages between batches of chickens 
more chickens died of disease than if 
they did not disinfect the cages but 
just gave it a good general cleaning. 
Evidently the chemicals were the 
cause of it in some manner. The 
farmer and the general public must 
understand that chemicals are dyna- 
mite when they come in contact with 
living tissue, whether it is human or 
animal. 


More Farm Doctors 


The South Carolina Market Bul- 
letin has this to say in an article 
entitled “It Could Hit Your Farm 
Tonight”: 

Actually, nature is constantly 
waging her own biological warfare 
against our crops and animals. And 
to fight back, we have built up a 
tremendous arsenal—bigger and better 
than anywhere else in the world—of 
insecticides and medicines for use 
against bugs and diseases. Our farm- 
ers have more skill and “know-how” 
in using them, and more equipment 
for doing it. We have more and 
better veterinarians, entomologists, 
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crop disease men, and other scientists. 

We are not of the school of thought 
that Nature is one hundred percent 
friendly to man and animal. We 
know there is such a thing as a 
struggle for survival. But that is no 
reason to consider Nature our enemy 
and develop an arsenal of powerful 
poison gas to overwhelm her. The 
article says that we have more veter- 
inarians, entomologists, and crop 
disease men than ever. This to a 
great extent is an expense to the tax- 
payer. If we learned to live within 
the scope of Nature we might be able 
to get along with a third of these farm 
doctors. But even some entomologists 
are beginning to see that with our 
poison sprays we have completely un- 
balanced the forces of Nature, some 
of which could work in the interest 
of the farmer. 

It reminds me of the big city fire- 
men in the old days who came to a 
fire to have a smashing good time. 
They smashed and crashed about 
needlessly, causing great damage. It 
is the same in agriculture. Some of 
the methods used are just as un- 
scientific. The trees are burning with 
disease and insect infestations and 
they smash about with poison sprays 
which settle in the soil and kill off 
beneficial bacteria. This is a wanton 
destruction of property, because bac- 
teria are property which could be a 
valuable asset on the farmer's balance 
sheet. On my farm I have five times 
as much beneficial bacteria working 
for me in my soil than a certain neigh- 
bor that I know has in his. Some 
scientists are beginning to see the 
handwriting on the wall. 


Spray Damage Suit 

The following item from the Fort 
Worth, Texas, Press, of Oct. 19th is 
extremely interesting: Ben Athanasoft 
has been awarded $10,900 damages 
from Globe Laboratories because an 
insecticide killed and injured his 
turkeys in addition to killing any blue 
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bugs and mites that might have been 
in their pens. 

A 67th Dist. Court jury verdict was 
on file today in the district clerk's 
office, 

Mr. Athanasoff claimed 589 turkeys 
died and 4257 others were injured 
when they came in contact with the 
insecticide 15 days after it was sprayed 
over their pens. The company, which 
claimed he failed to use the spray 
properly, said it would appeal. 

Not all judges have ruled in this 
manner. But there are many that 
have which is making it very danger- 
ous to the profit and loss figures of the 
companies that manufacture the in- 
secticides. It will not be damage to 
human health that will put these 
poison spray companies out of busi- 
ness, but when they have to pay 
continual court judgments they will 
finally have to throw up the sponge. 


Organic Bread at a College 


I think I can serve my purpose best 
by printing an entire article which 
ran in the Bergen, N. J. Evening 
Record of Sept. 14th. It is entitled: 
“College Cafeteria Introduces Special 
Bread made of Organically Raised 
Whole Wheat”: Rutherford—Fairleigh 
Dickinson College is introducing for 
use in its campus cafeteria, a specially 
prepared 100 per cent whole wheat 
bread made with stone ground flour 
from organically raised wheat. 

The use of this bread was under- 
taken because most students eat sand- 
wiches or bread at lunchtime, and the 
college wanted to guarantee them 
wholesome nutrition regularly and 
automatically. The decision to have 
this bread baked was reached through 
the efforts of Dr. Roy Dufford Ribble, 
Dean of the college’s School of Den- 
tal Hygiene. 

The organic farming method by 
which the wheat is grown does not 
use chemical fertilizers, but rather 
relies upon natural organic matter. 
Stone grinding is necessary because 
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heat, which can destroy essential nu- 
trients in wheat, is not generated by 
this process. 

The wheat for the Fairleigh Dickin- 
son College bread is grown on Walnut 
Acres farm in Penns Creek, Pa., and 
is shipped freshly ground to the col- 
lege each week, since whole wheat 
flour is perishable and should not be 
stored. The wholewheat contains the 
minerals, bran, semolina, starch, glu- 
ten, and wheat germ. 

The college has the bread baked at 
the Varrelman Bakery in Rutherford 
according to the following recipe, 
which is easily adapted for home use 
with any whole wheat flour: 


Recipe 

10 level cups whole wheat flour 

2 tablespoons salt 

1 quart whole milk 

3 tablespoons blackstrap molasses 

3 tablespoons dark brown sugar 

2 large yeast cakes 

2 ounces butter, melted 

Combine the milk and yeast cakes. 
Mix together the molasses, melted but- 
ter and sugar. Add sifted flour to mo- 
lasses-butter mixture, then add milk. 
Knead until smooth. Let stand one 
and one-quarter hours, then cut in 
five parts and shape into loaves. Al- 
low it to rest 10 minutes, then put 
into bread pans and allow to rise to 
full pan. Bake at 350 degrees for one 
and one-quarter hours. Yield: five one 
pound loaves. 


DDT is the Cause Rather Than 
the Cure of Mosquito Plague 


The following part of an Associated 
Press item in the Florida Times Union 
of August 11th shows that things must 
not be taken for granted: Spraying 
with DDT may be the cause rather 
than the cure for Tampa’s mosquito 
plague, a medical man said today. 

Dr. Herbert R. Mills, pathologist 
and wildlife lover, said the spray is 
killing many fish which eat the mo- 
squito larvae. 
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Within a few hours after planes - 
sprayed the shores of Tampa Bay, 
“fish died by the hundreds of thous- 
ands,” Dr. Mills said. 

He said 103 dead killifish (min- 
nows) were found in an area of ten 
square feet. 

“If this is a sample of the number 
of fish killed in the entire 4,000 acres 
which have been sprayed three times 
so far this year and five times last year, 
the number of killifish killed would 
probably amount to millions, and kil- 
lifish are among the mosquito’s worst 
enemies,” Dr. Mills said. 


Vegetarianism 

I must tell a story about some vege- 
tarians who visited our experimental 
farm. After they were shown around 
they stated that if they could get an 
organically raised turkey they would 
make the first exception in a decade 
of eating only vegetable foods. They 
asked if we had any for sale. As yet 
we do not raise turkeys. But it is so 
reassuring to see how much confidence 
health conscious people have in any 
food that is raised organically. If the 
research is ever done with meats of all 
kinds it will probably show that the 
factors that vegetarians object to in 
meat are less prevalent in organically 
produced meat. For one thing it 
would not be diseased. Of course 
there are vegetarians who will not eat 
meat from a humanitarian standpoint 
and we must respect their viewpoint. 
I trust that nothing herein will be 
considered of a derogatory nature to 
vegetarianism, but a story is a story. 


Meat Again 


Science News Letter for Sept. Ist, 
contains the following: The nation’s 
meat counters would have more liver 
on them, and probably more beef and 
lamb, if a leaf-shaped parasite no 
larger than a pumpkin seed could be 
conquered. This parasite, the liver 
fluke, ruins thousands of animal livers 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Mr. Aloe’s sheep help provide the manure necessary for organic farming. 


MEET AN ORGANIC MILLER 


The Organic tradition of Great Valley Mills is being carried on by 
Edward Aloe. 


By MARJORIE and GRANT HEILMAN (Penna.) 


ROM newspaper man to miller, 
that’s the story of Edward Aloe. 
If, six years ago, you had suggested to 
Mr. Aloe that today he would be the 
owner of a prospering business de- 
voted to selling quality milling prod- 
ucts to the public, he would have 
laughed heartily. Yet that’s what he 
is doing. He had been the Philadel- 
phia advertising manager for the 
old Philadelphia Record newspaper. 
When the paper decided to close shop 
because of a union dispute, Mr. Aloe 
began looking for a new business. 
He had little idea of what he want- 
ed to do, but he had time to look 
around carefully. A friend in the ad- 
vertising business told him that the 
owner of Great Valley Mills had re- 
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cently died and the business was for 
sale. With his background of adver- 
tising and business, Aloe studied Great 
Valley Mills, its products, and its cus- 
tomers. He concluded that there was 
a demand for organically-raised flours 
and meal, and other high class foods. 
He decided to buy the business. 
Although the previous owner of 
the Great Valley Mills had been a 
pioneer in the commercial develop- 
ment of organic products, he had not 
been a farmer. His organically grown 
grains were raised under contract with 
farmers around the mill, located near 
Paoli, Pennsylvania. Mr. Aloe felt, 
however, that after he took over the 
business he should learn more about 
the organic method of farming. So 
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Organically grown wheat before being put through 
the stone grinders. 


No chemical preservatives are 
added to this wholesome grain. 


he converted his own farm to organic 
production. Today all of the organic 
grains sold by Great Valley Mills are 
raised on the Aloe farm. 

Much of Aloe’s grinding, especially 
the flour, is done for him by a small 
mill which stone grinds all of its 
products. Mr. Aloe also grinds part 
of the grains himself in a small com- 
pact buhrstone mill set up in his barn. 
Because of their high oil content, soy 
beans cannot of course be ground in 
a stone mill, but all other products 
are stone ground. 

Stone. grinding, Aloe points out, 
not only uses more of the whole grain, 
but also grinds more coolly because 
the milling process with stones is 
usually slower than in mills where 
steel rollers are used. Whereas most 
commercial millers, according to Mr. 
Aloe, set their equipment to turn at 
about 1700 revolutions per minute, 
the Great Valley Mills grain is ground 
at just a little more than a fourth that 
speed. 

Converting suddenly to the organic 
method is a tough job. His first year, 
Aloe harvested no crops. When his 
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soy beans grew to knee height he 
plowed them under. His clover also 
went back into the soil. His farm 
animals—steers, pigs, and horses—pro- 
duced valuable manure which he 
either spread directly on the fields or 
composted. Later he switched from 
these animals and became more de- 
pendent on sheep. His herd today is 
about fifty-four sheep, but by next 
summer he hopes to top a hundred. 
But even with these animals he has 
continually bought outside manure to 
add to his fields—thus successfully be- 
ing able to telescope the time it would 
ordinarily have taken him to build 
up organic fertilizing methods. Buy- 
ing manure is expensive, but it has 
produced results. 

Steadily, his crop yields have in- 
creased. And this year he feels his 
wheat averaged about ten per cent 
more bushels per acre than his neigh- 
boring farmers who use heavy quan- 
tities of chemical fertilizer. 

“Of course,” he points out, “it isn’t 
only the heavier yields we are interest- 
ed in, it’s also the quality of the grain 
—the nutritional content.” 


Mr. Aloe supervises the grinding. This electrically 

operated buhrstone mill grinds part of Great Valley 

Mills’ output-—-the rest is custom ground—using 
stones, of course. 
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Following up the idea of Hensel, the University of Missouri is also testing rock fertilizers. 


Men of Organiculture 


JULIUS HENSEL 


His book, Bread From Stones, awoke thinking men to the value of 
rock fertilizers. 


By EHRENFRIED E. PFEIFFER (New York 


T MAY be surprising to find a man 
like .Julius Hensel quoted in a 
group of articles devoted to organic 
ideas. Since he is the author of a series 
of books on the subject of mineral nu- 
trition, the presence of his name here 
is even more puzzling. However, 
Julius Hensel’s concept of mineral nu- 
trition is very different from that of 
fhe famous Liebig School in Germany. 
The German chemist Liebig was the 
founder of Agricultural Chemistry. 
As a result of his findings the major 
mineral nutriments in soil have been 
discovered, such as potassium, nitrates, 
phosphates, calcium. Even now, a 
hundred years later, these elements 
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are considered the basic ones for plant 
nutrition. Our agricultural chemists 
and advisors nowadays tell us that 
unless we provide the growing plant 
with sufficient amounts of these four 
elements there will be no plant 
growth. Evidence has been piled upon 
evidence that nitrogen, potassium and 
phosphate belong to the basic require- 
ments. 

As great and as important as this 
discovery of Liebig’s has been, stimu- 
lating agricultural research and in- 
fluencing all our production methods, 
even so, it has also been one-sided. 
There is no doubt that these three 

(Continued on page 38) 
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What a simple way to do your Christmas shopping! 


just fill in the Christmas Gift Forms, sign your name in the gift card at the bottom of the 
page, tear out the entire page, and send it with your money order or check. That’s all 


there is, and your Christmas buying is over. 


: 
(Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your gift) : 


Send 0.C. for: oO 1 year—$3 3 years—$7 oOo 5 years—$10.50 


Name 
(Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your gift) 


Send 0.G. for: [7] 1 year—$3 3 years—$7 5 years—$10.50 
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(Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your gift) 


Street 


Send 0.G. for: [7 1 year—$3 os years—$10.50 5 


oO 3 years—$7 


*« A DISTINCTIVE 
GIFT CARD will be 
sent to everyone on 
your list. This card, 


with your name neatly 
penned on it, will be 


mailed just in time for 
Christmas. Recipients 
will cheer your year- 
round thoughtfulness. 
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Use plain paper for additional subscriptions. 


Please enter a gift subscription to go to each of the following: 


SPECIAL 
CHRISTMAS 
BONUS 
A reduced rate on 
multiple gifts. Take 
20% off the price of 
each additional gift 
subscription. For ex- 
ample, if you enter 
three gift subscriptions 
to ORGANIC GAR- 
DENING, the first 
costs you $3 and the 
others only $2.40 

each! 


Be sure to mail 
this entire page to 
ORGANIC 
GARDENING 
Dept. G-12X 
Emmaus, Pa. 
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MAKE USE OF OKRA 


Okra is strictly a hot weather vegetable, but the average northern growing 
season will see it through. 


By MARY R. MYRICK (Georgia) 


LMOST anyone can grow okra, 

no matter where you live or 
what kind of soil you have. But “rais- 
ing it” will profit you little, if you 
fail to cook it in a delectable manner. 
Recipes for cooking okra should there- 
fore be printed on all seed packages 
and these recipes should surely be 
taken from the pages of the cook books 
of South Carolina, Georgia or Louisi- 
ana. 


Origin of Okra Disputed 

You may know that okra is a tropi- 
cal plant, but there has been some 
difference of opinion as to the country 
from which it originally came. The 
Bush-Browns in their Garden Book 
say it is native of Asia and has been 
grown in the warmer parts of the 
United States since the eighteenth 
century. In the book of recipes by 
Blanche Rhett and Helen Woodward 
is the story that okra is one of the 
vegetables brought from Africa—that 
the word OKRA is one of the very 
few African words that have been 
absorbed into our language. In the 
coastal Carolinas and Georgia where 
the negro population is so large, you 
will note that almost every colored 
family has its “patch” of okra near 
its cabin. 


Value of Growing 

Your Own Okra 
It is not necessary to tell you the 
advantages of having your own veg- 
etable garden and growing your own 
okra. For you perhaps have already 
learned that using vegetables imme- 
diately after gathering them assures 
you that the vitamin contents have 
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not been lost by too much handling 
and too much time elapsing between 
the picking and the actual eating of 
the vegetables. This is particularly 
true of okra which is composed of 
great quantities of water and gelat- 
inous properties that dry out quickly 
and lose the freshness which makes 
them palatable. Picking the pods 
when they are tender will prevent 
their going to seed and will keep the 
stalks bearing until frost. This long 
bearing property of okra makes it a 
very desirable vegetable to grow in 
the garden. 


When to Plant Okra 

In the South you can have two 
crops of okra each year, if you so de- 
sire. For you can plant it as early as 
March 20 through May for the first 
crop and from June Ist to July Ist for 
the fall growing crop. The matura- 
tion dates are from 55 to 65 days ac- 
cording to the variety. However, 
there is a rule that must be followed 
in planting okra—Always plant okra 
after all danger of frost is past and 
the earth will continue warm. For 
okra is a warm weather plant and, as 
had been said, is by nature a tropical 
plant and will not stand cool weather. 

In North Carolina and Virginia the 
planting dates are later, but good 
results cannot be obtained there with 
a fall crop unless planted, as in the 
lower South, by July Ist, for the cool 
weather will catch it before the matu- 
rity date. 

Okra may be planted as a mid- 
summer crop almost anywhere, always 
abiding by the rule “after all danger 
of frost is past.” It has been known to 
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Mario Frova 


Careful when you pick young okra pods! They're almost exactly like buds of the blossom, 


grow in Michigan when planted in 
late June. 


Where to Plant Okra 


Okra thrives in any well drained, 
good garden soil in full sunlight. If 
the soil is wet, the seeds tend to rot, 
so good drainage is necessary. Okra 
is hard to transplant, but in very 
northernmost places the seeds can be 
started in cold frames or hot beds and 
transplanted with precaution into the 
garden. 


How to Plant Okra 


Thorough preparation of the soil 
before planting okra is very impor- 
tant, although it will do very well in 
any kind of ground. These woody 
plants can take on all the food that 
can be given them. Because okra is 
very rapid growing, nitrogen is par- 
ticularly needed. Poultry manure is 
splendid material for the okra beds, 
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but as it is very strong only about one- 
tenth as much as other animal ma- 
nures can be used. Homemade com- 
post, leaf mold, peat moss and wood 
ashes can be used to advantage to 
improve poor soil in the garden. Peat 
moss and leaf mold are acid and a 
slight amount of lime should be used 
along with either of these two ma- 
terials. These soil builders should be 
ploughed under in the winter await- 
ing the planting time, or in a small 
home garden can be spaded under in 
the early spring. 

The rows should be at least three 
or four feet apart, for the stalks take 
on a bushy growth and can become 
quite large when well fertilized and 
during rainy seasons. Scatter the 
seeds in drills or plant loosely in hills 
and cover to a depth of one to two 
inches, according to the compactness 
of the soil. The seeds should be sep- 
arated three or four inches to allow 
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space for the development of the 
stems. If it is warm, germination 
should take place within a few days. 
But if there is a heavy rainfall in the 
meanwhile, the soil should be lightly 
cultivated between the rows and the 
crust broken up over the seeds by 
means of a garden rake. This is sug- 
gested where the soil contains clay or 
is heavy. Sandy loam will probably 
not need any such treatment as the 
seeds will come through when the 
soil has been drained or the water has 
been evaporated by the action of the 
sun. 

When plants are well up thin them 
to 18 or 20 inches apart. Then mulch 
lightly with available organic matter. 

For continuous production, pods 
should be gathered every day when 
they are one to four inches long, 
according to the variety. They should 
still be soft and the seed should be 
only half grown for edible pods. If 
it is necessary to keep the pods over 
24 hours, they should be spread out in 
a cool place and slightly moistened. 
They should not be kept without 
good air circulation as they have a 
tendency to become heated when in 
closed crates or boxes. 


Varieties 

There are very few varieties of 
okra. The Early Dwarf matures in 50 
days, as does also the Perkins 
Mammoth (Hastings Super Strain), 
sometimes called Long Green. New 
Early White Lightning took the 1939 
All America bronze medal and won 
favor all over the country, being long, 
white podded and smooth, free from 
sharp spines. This variety stays ten- 
der to much larger size. White Velvet 
takes 60 days to mature but this is the 
standard okra for the local markets in 
the South. The New Clemson Spine- 
less okra matures in 60 days also and 
has uniform dark green spineless, long 
pods. Lady Finger is another variety 
often planted. Green Velvet is a new 
strain. The Clemson Spineless and 


the Green Velvet are the best for 
freezing and canning. 


Injurious Insects 

The okra plant is not subject to 
attack from many insects. But the 
bollworm is its most formidable pest. 
This bores into the pods and thus 
injures them for food. The stinkbug 
also attacks the pods, piercing the 
pods and extracting the juices. Since 
damage from the latter occurs late in 
the season, the loss is very little. 
Blister beetles and leaf beetles often 
feed upon the foliage of okra but 
these pests do little harm to the pod 
and scarcely influence the production 
of pods at all. Handpicking usually 
keeps these insects well under control. 


Food Value 

The principal use of okra is in 
soups, such as gumbo soups, and as a 
vegetable. It is valuable in the diet 
chiefly because of the nutritionally 
important minerals it contains. It is 
a good source of calcium and _ phos- 
phorus and a fair source of iron. 
Fresh green okra is also a source of 
vitamin A. Drying okra reduces the 
Vitamin A_ content by _ one-half. 
Another value is due to its indigest- 
ible residue, some of which is con- 
sidered desirable to provide bulk in 
the digestive tract of persons in 
normal health. Okra contains 90 per- 
cent water, two percent protein, seven 
percent carbohydrate and one percent 
of mineral matter. 


Ferry Morse Seed Co. 

A favorite for freezing and canning is the Clemson 
Spineless variety. 
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Runnerless Strawberries 


As an edging for your vegetable or 
flower garden, or for the border of an 
herb bed, try the Baron Solemacher 
strawberries. The plants do not pro- 
duce runners and their glossy, green 
leaves, white blossoms and red berries 
add greatly to the beauty of the 
garden. These berries have a delight- 
ful fragrance and the flavor is like 
that of a wild strawberry. 

Order the seeds to sow inside in 
February and you will have straw- 
berries from late July into October. 


Winter Over Waterlilies 

Lily pools should be _ protected 
for the winter. If the pool is 
small enough to be bridged by boards, 
do so and then cover with a sufficient 
thickness of straw or leaves to prevent 
the water from freezing. Large pools 
may sometimes be drained and the 
lilies grown in tubs. Place the tubs 
close together and cover around and 
over them with leaves held in place 
with wire netting or a similar ma- 
terial. 


Stock-like Blooms 

Annual Wallflower, or Cheiranthus, 
to give its proper name, should be 
seen more frequently in our gardens; 
it’s deep rich colors are lovely, ma- 
hogany, brown, ruddy gold, and deep 
cream being among the most attrac- 
tive. The scent is delicious, being like 
no other garden fragrance, though 
some think it faintly reminescent of 
violets. 

If seed is sown early, and the season 
is not too wet, it will bloom from July 
tll snow hides it. 

Edna B. Richards 
Florence, Mont. 
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You will save labor costs with a 


KEMP 


POWER SOIL AND COMPOST 


SHREDDER 


Labor is 

and scarce. 
KEMP Power Soil 
and Compost 
Shredder saves up to 
90% of hand time and 
labor in mixing any 
wee of soil and ferti- 


izer. 
The more thoroughly 
mixed and aerated re- 
sults produce a greater 
yield. Growing better 
ment now available stock, plus the savings 
on labor quickly pays 

Adjustable for for your KEMP. 
soil texture 2 to 20 cu. yds. per 
hour capacity — priced 
from $110. You'll find the KEMP that suits 

your needs. Write today. 


KEMP MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 4 1027 E. 20th St. Erie, Pa. 


Leaf Shredder attach- 


6 Favorite 
Colors 
Postpaid 
Scarlet, Rose, Lavender, Blue, 
Salmon-Pink, White—l\argest 
flowers, exquisitely waved and 
frilled, mostly four tothe stem. 
$1.00 Valme for 25c! All Six 
Pkts. seeds, 1 of each color. 
Save 75c—Send 25c Today! 
Or, for a larger planting, send only 
$2.00 for 6 Half-Ounces (value $3.10). 
Grown on Burpee’s own Floradale Seed Farms. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
318 Burpee Building—at nearest city. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 


THE FINEST THING on earth 
FOR ACID LOVING PLANTS 


FRAIM’S ORGANIC SOIL ACIDIFIER is 
an extract obtained from trees. Over 60% 
of all plants and trees require acid soil. 
Send for information and Free list of 120 
plants that require acid soil. 

$2.50 per 5 lb. Trial Offer Bag Prepaid 


(Cost approx. 2¢ per sq. ft. to acidify soil) 
SATISFACTION UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 


FRAIM MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


(Garden Supplies since 1919) 
3907-15 GRANBY ST. NORFOLK, VA. 


REMOVE TREE STUMPS 


You can remove ugly tree stumps and beautify your yard 
with amazing fast-acting STUMP-RID... Easy to use 
chemical compound; eliminates digging, grubbing, and 
chopping. Send only $1.00 for enough STUMP-RID to 


remove a large stump. Postage prepaid on cash orders. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


JOHN’S CO. Dept. G. Girard, Illinois 
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Julius Hensel 
(Continued from page 32) 
basic elements will support plant 
growth. The entire modern fertilizer 
industry bases its existence on this 
discovery of Liebig’s. As an outgrowth 
of his discovery a law of biology has 
also been revealed, which can be stat- 
ed as follows: The growth of the 
plant is not determined by that sub- 
stance which is present in large quan- 
tities but by that substance which is 
deficient. This law is well-known 
under the name of the Law of the 
Minimum. The substance which is 
present in the minimum determines 
the growth. If there is potassium in 
the minimum, then the plant will 
grow according to the deficiency in 
potassium and not according to the 
presence of calcium or nitrates. Should 
the nitrates be present in the mini- 
mum then the plant will not develop 
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U. 8. 
Corn on these plots at the University of Illinois produced 100 bushels to the acre 
rock, 


Extension Service 


using raw phosphate 


according to the maximum potassium, 
or phosphates. 

Here is the point at which Julius 
Hensel’s ideas enter, even though at 
the time when he published them, in 
the Eighties of the last century, the 
theory of the “minimum” was not as 
well-known as it is today. Hensel, 
however, felt that the use of potas- 
sium, nitrates, and phosphates alone 
does not support the soil. He instinc- 
tively felt that the Law of the Mini- 
mum had a much wider range of ap- 
plication. Indeed, everything a plant 
needs must be included in this law. 
If we make a soil analysis we find 
many other minerals there besides 
phosphates, potassium and _ nitrates. 
We find, for instance, calcium, mag- 
nesium, manganese, silicium oxide, 
aluminum oxide, and many other sub- 
stances, including all the trace ele- 
ments. 
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John C. Sinclair 


In practice, quite a few natural fertilizers are 
being marketed. Here, a derrick excavates potash 
rock from a surface deposit. 


In a soil which is constantly grow- 
ing crops, so that one crop after an- 
other is removed, and only nitrates, 
potassium, phosphates and finally cal- 
cium are replaced, there will be a 
gradually increasing deficiency of all 
the other elements. That is just plain 
common sense. Hensel says, therefore, 
that if we do not provide for all these 
other mineral requirements, which 
are not considered essential, but which 
are just as important, then a soil will 
gradually be depleted. In fact, the 
one-sided application of Lielig’s 
theory, so says Hensel, will eventually 
lead to an impoverishment of the soil. 
His prophecy has, unfortunately, come 
true in many instances. His sugges- 
tion, therefore, was to replace other 
elements which are missing, and to 
do this by using powdered original 
rock. To apply very small quantities 
of primeval rock, granite, mica, and 
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feldspar rock, in finely powdered form, 
was Hensel’s thought. 

Fifty years or so ago this idea was 
new and Hensel had to fight to have 
his proposals accepted. In the agri- 
cultural field, however, Hensel’s theo- 
ry did not survive. Had his idea 
for the mineral nutrition of soils been 
accepted when he publishd it in 1883, 
then we would not have such phe- 
nomena today as the almost complete 
deficiency of manganese, boron and 
zinc in Eastern American soils. Pow- 
dered original rock would have re- 
placed these elements. The impor- 
tance of the trace elements, which 
play such a prominent role in modern 
biology, might have been discovered 
50 years earlier. The shortcomings of 
Hensel’s ideas are that he, himself, 
did not apply the Law of the Mini- 
mum to its fullest extent. Even though 
his thoughts provide a much wider 
concept than the Liebig idea, it is not 
enough. Besides the minerals in soil, 
water, organic matter, and air also 
play a role. And if the organic matter 
in soil is in the minimum, then, of 
course, this is the determining factor 
and not the minerals at all. This is 
the new point of view which the or- 
ganic movement has to add to the 
previous mineral concept of plant 
growth and soil. 


Hensel observed that, in mountain 
valleys, on virgin soil, plants were 
always healthy, vigorous, and almost 
without disease. He thought that the 
origin of life must be here. Here the 
water coming down the hills deposited 
all the substance of the mountains 
which has been dissolved in it, and 
this formed the fertile, valley bottom 
land. In the plains, where no water 
had added new alluvial soil, the land 
gradually became exhausted. This 
simple observation was the basis of 
his plan to powder mountain rock 
and apply it where nature herself 
could no longer do it. Then he an- 
alyzed plants and found that different 
plants vary widely in their mineral 
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constituents; sugar beets differing 
from carrots, from lettuce, from po- 
tatoes, from wheat. 


With the addition of finely ground 
stone-meal Hensel indeed obtained 
very good results. His observation, in 
particular, was that the plants not 
only grew in quantity but that they 
were also very healthy and free of 
parasites. Another important obser- 
vation was that roots grew particular- 
ly well in soils thus treated. We quote 
from Hensel’s book, entitled Bread 
From Stones: “If we desire normal 
and healthy crops, and that man and 
animals living on them should find 
in them all that is necessary for their 
bodily sustenance, phosphate and flu- 
orite of lime and magnesia for the 
formation of the bones and teeth, po- 
tassium and iron and manganese for 
the muscles, chloride of sodium for 
the serum of the blood, sulphur for 
the albumin of the blood, hydrocar- 
bons for the nerve fat, it will not 
suffice to merely restore the potassium, 
phosphoric acid and nitrogen. Other 
things are imperatively demanded .. .” 

The fertile soil after being exhaust- 
ed of the elements that nourish plants 
through the cultivation of several hun- 
dreds of years and a yearly turning 
over with the plough and the spade, 
cannot be restored to its original 
strength by means of medicines, and 
single chemicals. This can only be 
effected by supplying new soil on 
which nothing has grown, the strength 
of which is, therefore, intact. Accord- 
ing to chemical examination of the 
ashes of plants, it has been found that 
they need about equal parts of potash, 
sodium, lime and magnesium. “Gran- 
ite rock contains all these elements in 
about the same proportions,” writes 
Hensel.* 

When Hensel first started to lecture 
about the use of stone-meal people 
told him that he was just plain crazy. 
And how does this “useless dirt,” as 
it was called, help the farmer? If one 
wants to use stone-meal, particular 
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care should be taken to have it as 
finely ground as possible. “The finer 
the stone dust, the more energetically 
can the dissolving moisture of the soil 
and the oxygen and nitrogen of the 
air act upon it. A grain of stone dust 
of moderate fineness may be reduced 
in a mortar of agate, perhaps into 
twenty little particles and then every 
little particle may be rendered acces 
sible to the water and the air, and 
can therefore be used as plant food. 
Thence it follows that one single load 
of the very finest stone-meal will do 
as much as 20 loads of a coarser 
granule.” 

We can gather then, with our pres- 
ent knowledge, that aside from the 
trace element content of the stone- 
meal, the improvements were mainly 
founded on the weathering products 
of granite which lead to the setting 
free of potassium. The difference be- 
tween Hensel’s application of stone- 
meal and that of organic methods 
would be that organic methods would 
bring about a higher solubility and 
absorption of the stone-meal particles 
by means of bacterial action, expand 
organic means, also by means of an 
increased solution of carbon dioxide 
in the ground water. Hensel tried to 
bring about a finer distribution and 
easier solubility through mechanical 
grinding. Both ways finally lead to 
the same result, namely, that sub- 
stances which otherwise, under the 
purely mineral theory, would be lost 
or become deficient are instead added 
to the soil. In fact, the fullest results 
of what Hensel instinctively foresaw 
50 years ago could be obtained by 
combining the two methods. That is, 
the®*use of small quantities of ground 
stone-meal could be incorporated with 
composting methods. This is one of 
the great steps forward which have 
been brought about by organic meth- 
ods, in contrast with the methods in 
use during his life-time. 


* The figures available today do not 
completely agree with Hensel’s. 
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Clewell 


A newly established cutting garden on the Experimental Farm shows curved beds built on the contour 
of sloping land. 


CUT-FLOWER GARDEN 


An out-of-the-way spot in your back yard can easily be converted into a 
casual “cutting garden.” 


By JULIE BEDIER (New York) 


E LIKE a great many cut flowers 

in our house, and we do not like 
to despoil our rock gardens and per- 
ennial borders in order to fill vases. 
We thought we ought to have a cut- 
flower garden, with plants growing in 
rows, like cabbages, and a succession 
of blossoms all season long. It should 
be out of sight somewhere, but con- 
venient. We had a place with sun 
and shade, shelter from high winds, 
and plenty of room—but what soil! 
It was an abandoned tennis court, 
surfaced with clay. Water stood on it 
in patches. Erosion was cutting gul- 
lies into it. Crab grass and knotweed 
grew sparsely over it, for even the 
weeds did poorly in that sour, hard, 
brick-like surface. 

Now, a few years later, roses riot 
over the edges and down the middle 
of that old tennis court. Lilies grow 
prosperous and tall, furnishing many 
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a fragrant white trumpet for the 
house. Delphiniums and heleniums, 
which like lime, share one row. Chrys- 
anthemums seem to dote on the 
place; they have increased and multi- 
plied, and furnish wheelbarrow loads 
of burnished bloom. Daffodils, plant- 
ed between the chrysanthemums, 
bloom in spring, then give way to 
their companions. Perennial asters 
are interplanted with Oriental pop- 
pies, as the poppies disappear in mid- 
summer when the asters are growing 
big. What has happened to the old 
weed patch? Mostly hard work and 
humus is the answer. 

We always save the leaves that we 
sweep from our lawns and paths. We 
put them into piles to decay, some- 
times in layers with manure from a 
neighboring chicken farm. However, 
these would never have been enough 
to change a plot of blue clay into lily 
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Pay Dirt by J. I. Rodale. This is 
still the Bible of the organ- 
ic method, containing the 
specific information nec- 
essary to be a good organi- 
culturist, 252 pp: $3.00 


The Healthy Hunzas Dy J. /. 
Rodale. These people are 
astoundingly healthy _be- 
cause of the way they raise 
their food. Full details for 
applying the Hunza meth- 
ods. 263 pp., illust. $3.00 


Stone Mulching in the Garden by 
J. I. Rodale. A new in- 
vention in gardening! An 
authoritative guide to the 
use of stones and rocks 
for obtaining greater yields 
and healthier plants. Illus- 
trated, 164 pp. $3.00 


Memoirs of a Rose Man: Tales 
from Breeze Hill by J. 
Horace McFarland, Horti- 
cultural ideas and personal 
reminiscences of America’s 
greatest champion of the 
rose. Many full-page pho- 
tos, 160 pp. Now $1.75 


Farmers of 40 Centuries by F. H. 
King. Shows dozens of 
ways used by the Chinese 
to make compost. Over 
200 photos giving valuable 
ideas for gardening and 


farming. 384 pp. $3.50 


Please remit with order; we will pay postage 
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Dept. G-12 Emmaus, Pa. 
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Beds reserved for cut flowers save the labor spent 
in arranging plants in special color and height 
combinations. 


beds. It happens that we live near a 
highway which is bordered with 
woods. The men who work on the 
roads clean up the leaves and grass 
from the roadsides every autumn, pile 
them into their truck and take them 
away to a dump somewhere. They 
were very glad when we suggested 
that they back their truck into our 
place and dump the leaves there in- 
stead. For the workmen it was a con- 
venience, and for us the vegetable 
material was simply riches. We let 
the huge pile lie until spring, and in 
the meantime we managed to get the 
tennis court plowed, harrowed, and 
then furrowed into high ridges run- 
ning north and south. We left it that 
way, so the frost would work on the 
lumps of clay, during the winter. 
Water stood in the furrows that 
first winter a foot deep. We had mis- 
givings about the place. In spring we 
began carting tons of the brown half- 
decayed leaves and grass to the gar- 
den-to-be. We piled them thick on 
the ridges, forked them into the clay, 
raked up the ridges high and even, 
and put on more leaves. We often 
planted a row or two as soon as it 
was finished, for seedlings and cuttings 
had been coming along in hot beds, 
cold frames and propagating pit. 
(Continued on page 48) 
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SALVAGING 


KITCHEN WASTES 


Another method is developed by an organic gardener to turn garbage 
into black gold. 


By J. H. MAHAN (New Jersey) 


O MANY people kitchen wastes 

mean simply garbage, something 
left over, something to be thrown 
away. To organic gardeners, kitchen 
wastes mean something to be sal- 
vaged, to be converted into valuable 
soil with which to enrich the garden. 
And the salvage process is so easy, so 
inexpensive, that we were amazed at 
its simplicity. 

Five years ago, when we started to 
landscape and improve the grounds 
around our new bungalow, we almost 
gave up. The soil was hard clay, pack- 
ed down by a bulldozer, and full of 
rocks and rubbish. Naturally then, 
as long as our will and strength held 
out, we kept struggling to improve 
the soil. The battle is still going on 
but today we can truthfully say that 
organic gardening principles have 
paid off. (See the May 1951 issue of 
Organic Gardening Magazine for a 
story of our compost pit.) 

Last fall it was decided to try a 
scheme of salvaging kitchen wastes, 
that could continue all through the 
winter regardless of the cold, snows or 
bad weather. Starting with 500 earth- 
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worms, a box the size of a grape or to- 
mato lug, about 14 in. by 18 in. by 6 
in., some oak leaves, some screened clay 
soil, a piece of burlap, a sprinkling 
can and some refuse from the kitchen 
(see photograph), the first unit of our 
garbage disposal system got under way. 
In the bottom of the box I placed a 
layer of leaves. Over this a layer of 
some screened clay soil from the yard 
(any ordinary garden soil will do). 
Then I distributed the earthworms 
over the layer of soil, covering them 
with a layer of kitchen wastes, more 
leaves and more soil. On top a bur- 
lap cover. With the sprinkling can 
I wet down the burlap thoroughly 
plus a little extra to moisten the mix- 
ture. Too much water I found out 
later would cause some of the worms 
to leave their happy home and I had 
to pick them up off the floor. Not 
enough water would soon be noticed 
because the mixture in the box would 
get quite dry. 

Each evening the day’s accumula- 
tion of refuse was added to the box. 
A part of the mixture was scooped to 
one side with a hand garden fork, the 
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refuse dumped into the depression 
and the soil pulled over it. The next 
night another spot was scooped out 
and the refuse fed to the worms. After 
a period of about three weeks the 
earthworms had multiplied sufficient- 
ly to start a second box. Three weeks 
later a third box was started. And so 
gradually I ended up with four lugs 
and two large boxes. One of these 
larger boxes measured 14 in. by 18 in. 
by 15 in. and the other 18 in. by 36 
in. by 12 in. 

To begin with, the worms were 
housed in the garage. Later, however, 
as they multiplied and the weather 
became colder, the boxes were set up 
in the basement. Here the tempera- 
ture averaged 60 degrees during the 
coldest spells. Because of the furnace 
heat, the burlap covers on the boxes 
dried too fast. Folded newspapers laid 
on top slowed down the rapid evapor- 
ation and it was only necessary to wet 
down the boxes every two weeks. At 
this time the papers were laid aside, 
the boxes sprinkled right through the 
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burlap and the folded newspapers re- 
placed on top. There is no odor to 
the boxes as long as the wastes are 
buried below the surface. Nor is there 
any attraction for insects, flies, or ani- 
mals. Only once were there a few 
small fruit flies. A check showed some 
orange skins not fully buried. Once 
they were covered up there was no 
further trouble. 

The collection of kitchen wastes 
was a simple problem too. Into a tin 
can, empty cereal box, or empty frozen 
food box, we accumulated the lemon 
rinds, orange peels, potato parings, 
banana skins, apple cores, outside let- 
tuce leaves, egg shells, etc. Any excess 
cooking water, vegetable juices, or 
other liquids not wanted, went into 
a tin can or empty glass jar. All other 
refuse such as papers, cardboard boxes, 
bags, tin cans, bottles, and bones was 
tossed into a paper bag for the regu- 
lar city garbage collection. I have 
tried large pieces of suet in the worm 
boxes and find that the worms will 
digest it gradually. I haven’t used 
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greases because they cake the soil into 
large lumps. Bones are discarded at 
present, but I have talked with friends 
who suggest allowing them to dry first, 
then crushing them. 


The day of harvesting the winter’s 
salvage efforts was postponed until 
my vacation in July. With so many 
boxes and so much soil to examine I 
took it slowly at first in order to de- 
velop a satisfactory technique. Work- 
ing under a bright electric light, I 
used an all metal dust pan to scoop 
out a quantity of the soil. It was a 
relatively simple matter then to pick 
out the adult or breeder worms, toss 
them into a box of moist peat moss 
(for future composting), and dump 
the soil into a bucket. This soil was 
practically free of any signs of gar- 
bage. Anything over three weeks old 
you couldn’t recognize. The worms 
had converted it into finely divided 
soil. And by looking more closely I 
could see hundreds of baby earth- 
worms from a quarter of an inch to 
three-quarters of an inch long, white 
and wiggling. Others an inch or so 
long had turned reddish like the adult 
breeders. A closer check of the soil 
with a magnifying glass revealed the 
earthworm egg capsules too. All of 
this was just what was wanted for the 
garden. A number of pailfulls of the 
enriched soil were distributed around 
a young oak tree and several shrubs. 
Then the balance was put into the 
outdoor compost pit to build up the 
earthworm population and hasten the 
breaking down of the pit material. 


We are so satisfied with the results 
that another large box has been started 
in the basement. There are three vari- 
ations this time; first, there are many 
more breeder worms to start with, 
probably a thousand or more. Second, 
a nice layer of finished soil was added 
to the new box from last winter’s pro- 
ject. And third, the box was only 
filled to a depth of four inches. We 
plan to fill it up gradually as more 
kitchen wastes are added and in that 
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THE NEW 


MARVEL 
JUICER 


No other juicer on the market today will do so many 
kitchen jobs well. The Marvel Juicer extracts juice and 
diseards pulp in one operation. It makes juice from 
all vegetables without adding water, it will grind all 
nuts making cream or butter and cut vegetables for soup 
or salads. It is ideal for making baby food of all kinds 
as well as grating cheese and bread crumbs. 

The Marvel Juicer is made of Nylon (a substance as 
tough as steel) and stainless steel. No aluminum or 
any corrosive metal touches the juice. 

The Marvel Juicer is equipped with a one-third h.p. 
motor which will last a life-time with proper care. 


The Marvel Juicer Compan 


1229 South Central Avenue i, Calif. 


List your organic foods FREE in the 


FOOD 


DIRECTORY 


If you have organically grown foods for 
sale, you are invited to list them without 
charge in the ORGANIC FOOD DIREC- 
TORY over your name and address. De- 
scribe in detail what you have that is or- 
ganically grown, mentioning how long and 
in what manner you have applied the 
method. We will also register overnight 
accommodations serving organic food. 

An up-to-date issue of the ORCANIC 
FOOD DIRECTORY is yours for 25c. It 
lists producers of organically grown foods 
in all parts of the U. S. Write today to 

Organic Food Division 


ORGANIC GARDENING, BoxG12, Emmaus, Pa. 


READ HIGH EVERBEARING 
PRAISE FOR RED 
from growers in Ill, Ariz., Calif., Oregon, Wash. in 
our new bulletin. 

Write for Free Descriptive Catalogs 
Tilustrated in Color: Berry Plants, Perennial Phiox, 
Pyramid Garden: Holland Bulbs. 


Brentwood Berry Gardens 


P.O. Box 14101, Los Angeles 49, California 
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You can GROW MORE~ 
veu can GROW BIGGE 
and HEALTHIER: 


FRUIT 


GRASs 
your soil yw 


ith this 


ts first 
frer, 


RUHM'S 
Super Fine 


years there 


For Prices and Full information write: 


AUSTIN FEED & SEED CO., Chattanooga, Tenn 
FRED P. BIERER, Box 28, Ames, lowa 

BRYAN G&G SHEFFER, Portland, Indiana 

PAUL V. DEAN, McBaine, Missouri 
ENGLEWOOD FARM-NURSERY, Muskegon, Mich. 
HERBERT RICHARDSON, Tuscola, III. 

RALPH W. RIKER CO., Lansing 15, Michigan 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., LaCrosse, Wis. 
SINGER BROS. NURSERY, Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
SOILSERVICE, Townsend, Massachusetts 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Chicago 6, Illinois 
FRED A. VEITH, Cheviot, Cincinnati, Ohio 
CARL W. WESTLING, Hartville, Ohio 


AGE OF 
FABLE 


y 
Thomas Bulfinch 


For reading... for reference... you will 
enjoy having the streamlined Rodale Press 
edition of the famous collection of world 
mythology. .Drawings .by Bogert; 176 
pages. Regularly $2.75; now only $1.00. 


Please remit with order; we 


will pay postage 


ORGANIC GARDENING, BoxG1 2, Emmaus, Pa. 


THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSE 


Write for illustrated 
catalog of OREGON GROWN 
ROSES . . . in full color. 


way always have sufficient soil, leaves, 
etc. to keep the wastes covered. About 
three weeks after the box becomes fill. 
ed to the top, the worms will have 
completely converted all the kitchen 
wastes into rich soil, ready for the 
garden. Another and another box 
will be started, and so on through the 
winter. 

The benefits to our garden will be 
threefold. More and more earthworms 
will be distributed throughout the 
garden to help us condition the soil. 
The finished product from the boxes 
will add its richness to our garden. 
The conversion into soil of banana 
skins from the tropics, of orange peels 
from Florida and California, of po- 
tato peelings from New Jersey, apple 
cores from the State of Washington, 
lettuce leaves from Texas, eggshells 
from Pennsylvania, stale bread from 
wheat grown in Kansas, oak leaves 
from our own yard—all now become 
a part of our enriched soil. And it's 
such a simple and inexpensive way to 
fertilize the garden by salvaging 
kitchen wastes. 


Organic Market Opens 


Sponsored by the New York Nat 
ural Hygiene Society, but directed by 
and under the personal ownership of 
Alec Burleigh, the initial establish- 
ment to bring health-minded indi- 
viduals organically-grown fruits, nuts 
and vegetables, as well as other whole 
products, has been established at 236 
West 10th Street, in New York City. 

This distributing center will be 
known as the GUARANTEED OR- 
GANIC FOODS MARKET and will 
offer foods grown exclusively in this 
manner and certified to be authen- 
tically cultivated according to the best 
organic principles. 

Mr. Burleigh has established per- 
sonal contact with many farmers and 
growers who have dedicated them- 
selves to this method of food-growing. 
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HoLLANp’s HANDBOOK FOR SOUTHERN 
GarpENERS by Ben Arthur Davis. (Far- 
rar, Straus and Young, Inc., 53 E. 
$4th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 1951, 
$3.00) 


The field of flowers, trees and 
shrubs is thoroughly covered from the 
standpoint of the southern garden in 
this well written book by Ben Arthur 
Davis, garden editor of Holland’s 
Magazine for many years. The author 
brings out the importance of trees, 
both for beauty and comfort, and 
points out that proper planting of 
trees and shrubs may control tempera- 
tures as much as 10 to. 15 degrees. 
There are excellent chapters on 
Lawns, Growing Roses, House Plants, 
Chrysanthemums, and various flower 
and shrub cultures. Mr. Davis stresses 
the value of mulches, especially in the 
South, to hold moisture and add to 
the fertility and friability of the soil. 
Those all-important subjects of how 
and when to plant are well covered 
and helpful charts list flowers and 
shrubs suited to moist conditions, 
shade, and full sun, as well as the sea- 
sons of bloom. Black and white illus- 
trations. Attractively cloth bound. 
240 pages. 


More Food Value in Mulched 


Tomatoes 


Are you going to mulch your to- 
matoes this year? If you do, they're 
likely to be richer in phosphorus, po- 
tassium, calcium, and magnesium than 
ordinary tomatoes, say the Massachu- 
setts Experiment Station. That means 
more food value and stronger bodies 
for you and your family. 
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Now You Can Get 
FINE Mulch — And 
Vigorous Growth 


with the low priced 


MECO 
Mulch Cutter 


Fineness means nu- 
trients break down, 
become available 
faster—give strong, 
vitamin-rich growth 
and BLUE RIBBON 
plants. This amaz- 


ingly low priced cut- 
ter means you can 
afford to practice 
the no-digging, no 
cultivating, no-hoe- 
ing type of organic 
gardening! 


The Meco cuts all kinds 
of garden wastes, corn 
stalks, bean and tomato 
vines, etc., also cuts 
hedge clippings up to 1/2” 
diameter. Terms — cash 
with order, shipped F.O.B. 
¢ Lewisburg, Pa. 

MECO LEAF SHREDDER, (larger model) —con- 
verts leaves into instant leaf mold which com- 
posts rapidly or which can be used directly on 
the soil. For prices and information, write: 


MAC ENGINEERING CO. 
LEWISBURG PENNSYLVANIA 


ORGANIC SUPPLEMENTS 


T° increase the NPK of your garden organically, 
we offer the following supplements— 
For Nitrogen (N) 

DECOMPOSED ORGANICS—an excellent plant 
food containing nitrogen fixing organisms. 
For Phosphorus (P) 

BONE MEAL G RAW PHOSPHATE ROCK— 
finely pulverized natural rock phosphate. 
For Potassium (K) 

ORGANIC POTASH—a natural organic derived 
from an organic ash. No acid or acid reactive 
substances. 

These products may be ordered separately or blended 
into a well balanced plant food. Each item contains 
many of the trace elements so essential to your soil. 

Write today for full information! 


ORGANIC PLANT FOOD CO. 


P. O. Box 132 Lancaster, Pa. 


Only $38 


($54, fitted with 
1/3 h.p. motor) 


A peat material rich in organic mat- 
ter, a natural product — unprocessed 


Analysis: Price list —f.o.b. White Haven 
5.83 pH Bulk—$9.00 per ton 
30 Nitrates 
{3 Potassium 100 Ib. cotton bags $1.75 
94% Organic 50 Ib. cotton bags 1.20 
1.5 Phosphorus 25 Ib. cotton bags .85 


BLUE RIDGE SOIL PEP CO., Inc. 
White Haven, Pa. 


SAY: “I saw it advertised in 
Organic Gardening.” 
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Cut-Flower Garden 
(Continued from page 42) 


We had ordered roses, and when 
they arrived there was a great com- 
motion getting the places in order for 
them. Roses like clay, and thrive on 
it, but not quite the unadulterated 
clay we had to offer them. For these 
queens we used, not mere leaves, but 
old compost and bone meal mixed 
with the soil—pardon me, I mean clay 
—then after they were planted we 
mulched them heavily with leaves. 
We put pillar roses and climbers 
around the edges of the court, and 
gave them room to sprawl over the 
ground. We mulched these with 
leaves, then with stones. 

The rows for lilies were pure thick 
decomposed leaves and grass, deep 
and soft as a baby’s bed. We should 
have liked to put some sand into the 
lily row too, but it had to be bought 
and hauled. Our budget did not al- 
low it, and the lilies seem to thrive 


just as well in the leaf mold without 
the sand. 

For lime-loving plants we happened 
to have a load of plaster rubble from 
the walls of a room which had been 
renovated. This lumpy material was 
mixed with leaf mold and forked in- 
to the ridges of clay. Here we planted 
delphiniums and heleniums, gypso- 
phila or baby’s breath, and geums in 
red and gold. The roots of the plants 
love to ramble around among the 
lumps of limey plaster. The ridges 
are now rich black soil, and the flowers 
thrive. 

Gradually, row by row, we got our 
flowers into place. After the plants 
were in we kept on hauling leaves 
and grass, mulching the rows heavily 
as possible, and filling in the furrows 
between the ridges with the mulch. 
We noticed that as soon as a part of 
the plot was covered well the rain 
water no longer stood on it. Erosion 
stopped, earthworms could be found 
whenever digging was done. 

We added a little bone meal, a little 


trace elements. 
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THE KEYS 
MORE PROFITABLE Farming and Gardening 


COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE has 10 major and 11 trace elements. 
KAYLORITE (GLAUCONITIC MARL) has 18 major and 30 


LET’S GO ORGANIC 
With these two organically-recommended products—and 


Friends of Organic Gardening 
HELP THE ORGANIC MOVEMENT BY 
HANDING OUT FREE SUBSCRIPTION FOLDERS 


Organic Gardening is constantly striving to increase its subscription list. 
take an active part in this important program by handing out our subscription 


You can 


booklets to acquaintances in your community. If you would like some extra money 
this spare-time activity will return liberal commissions! Through a coded coupon we can trace each 
subscription to your efforts. We will be glad to send you 10 booklets. Write to Organic Cardening, 


Dept. Q., Emmaus, Pa. 
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fish meal, and some chicken manure 
to the earth around some of the 
plants, but it was the wholesale use 
of humus that made over the old 
tennis court. We expect the garden to 
get better every year now. We are 
already cutting bushels of blossoms 
for ourselves and for the neighbors, 
April through November, and a few 
bouquets even in winter time. 
Gradually we got enough plants to 
furnish our garden, and we did it on 
a limited budget. We concentrated 
on plants that make good cut flowers. 
We spent what we could afford on 
roses (hybrid teas) and peonies, tulips 
and daffodils. The peonies have 
proved to be the talk of the town, 
for we bovght some of the Japanese 
singles, rich rose pink, and yellow 
centers. They do not hang their heads 
as do the heavier types, and people 
rave over their unusual beauty. 
Tulips are dug up each year after the 
leaves grow yellow, and are planted in 
a new place in fall, with more bone 


meal and wood ashes dug in and a 
mulch on top—not much humus in 
the soil for tulips. They have in- 
creased so much that we have to give 
some away—we have not enough room 
for them. 

Daffodils are left in place for a long 
time, but they do increase mightily 
and we simply dote on them for early 
spring cut flowers. We have several 
kinds—early yellow trumpets, later 
white ones with red eyes, and late 
double white ones, very fragrant. Daf- 
fodils last until the tulips, iris, and 
peonies_ come trooping along. We 
bought a few choice iris; others we 
propagated from some clumps we had 
around the place. We divided the 
roots in May, while they were in 
bloom, so we could see what we were 
getting. After peonies come the roses 
and lilies. First out are the Madonna 
lilies, which we raised from seed in 
a flat in a warm sunny room during 
the winter, setting them out late in 
spring. In June or July come regal 


NATURAL * 


Made at a Mill Stonegrinding Since 1721 


Guaranteed Made From 
100% ORGANICALLY 
GROWN GRAINS 


OLD MILL CEREAL is a healthful, energy pack- 
ed food that’s truly delicious! And economical 
per serving. 


Freshly milled same day your order is shipped. 
TO ORDER...USE COUPON 


NOURISHING * 
Old-Fashioned STONEGROUND CEREAL 


This relatively slow, cool method of grinding causes no 
reaction within the grains to coagulate vital protein or 
Ne render impotent any of the valuable nutrients. 


DELICIOUS 


rc 
1 OLD MILL CEREAL 
1 R.D. 3, West Chester, Pa. 


December, 1951 
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lilies and centifoliums, raised in the 
same way. The tall lilium Formo- 
sanum do not bloom until September, 
but they ate especially welcome at 
that time. These, too, were raised 
from seed. We have never bought any 
lily bulbs for this garden and we think 
this accounts for the good health of 
our lilies. Seedlings are free from dis- 
ease. 

A few French pussy willow bushes 
and forsythia, planted at the side, 
make very early gatnerings possible. 
We force branches of these into bloom 
even in January. In most plantings 
there seems to be a plentiful feast in 
May and June, followed by a famine 
of blossoms until September. We al- 
so have that May and June burst of 
glory, especially since our lupines and 
columbines have grown up. It was 
some time before we overcame the 
gremlins that bedevil lupines, and 
managed by starting presoaked seed 
in plant bands, protecting young 
growth with wire screen, and giving 
them some iron in the soil. Then 
they grew so large that they ruined 
everything near them, and we had to 
take them out and start over. Colum- 
bines are the old-fashioned, tall, short- 
spurred kind which last from year to 
year, seed themselves plentifully and 
are thoroughly satisfactory plants. We 
keep the dull-colored ones pulled out 
and just let the rest grow, cutting 
baskets full of bloom. We got tired 
of pampering the long-spurred kind 
and having them die out on us after 
a season or two. We have a dozen 
plants of heuchera, or coral bells, and 
they are charming as cut flowers. So 
are the bleeding hearts which we in- 
creased by root cuttings. We love 
flowers that thrive and multiply. 

The yellow shrub roses (Hugonis) 
start the rose season in late May and 
we have no further cut-flower worries 
until late July when rambler roses 
and regale hybrid lilies go out. Most 
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of our rambler roses, by the way, wé 
started by inserting cuttings in the 
ground during July. We pulled of 
all the leaves and put an inverted 
pickle jar over each one, kept it water- 
ed and slightly shaded by a lath cover 
until fall, then mulched the little root- 
ed cuttings the first winter. Within 
three years they were all enormous. 
We let them trail over a bank and 
never do anything to them except cut 
plenty of blossoms. 


Midsummer was a dull time in our 
garden until we got some of the fine, 
late-blooming day lilies in yellow, 
orange, red and “black.” As soon as 
they grew to some size, in about three 
years, we had no more worries about 
July and August. We did, however, 
raise some orange butterfly weed (at 
clepias tuberosa) from seed, and it is 
a gorgeous source of material for Au- 
gust bouquets. Then we started red, 
pink and lilac monarda, easy to grow, 
boisterously hardy, and a good cut 
flower. We also got a number of 
buddleias started, mostly from cut- 
tings, and some false dragonhead 
(physostogeia) in white. Then by 
means of root cuttings, two whole 
rows of phlox came into being from 
a plant or two which we had in a 
perennial border. Midsummer had 
no lack of blossoms after that; Mich- 
aelmas daisies and chrysanthemums 
rounded out the year. We are now 
putting in a pair of holly trees, and 
hope soon to have a pyracantha for 
winter berries. There is a real satis 
faction in working out a scheme to 
cover all seasons, and further satis 
faction in growing the plants in rows, 
under the best care and cultivation 
possible, without worrying whether or 
not they look well with neighboring 
plants in bloom at the same time. It 
is a joy to grow them for what they 
are, and to gather ‘huge arm loads, 
when we like, for ourselves and for 
our friends. 
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Ideal for planting where the ocean spray is strongest—Veronica bollosai variegata. 


PROVEN PLANTS FOR THE BEACH 


West Coast is the testing grounds for salt-hardy shrubs. 


By ROLAND S. HOYT 


Condensed from California Garden 


LANTS growing under wind-blown 
salt labor under as severe conditions 
as any found in the far West. If this is 
doubted by people who garden in hot 
interior valleys, it only points up the 
necessity of looking closely for species 
adapted to any given set of conditions. 
Species that have stood successfully 
under the barrage of the first year on 
West Coast sand would include Lep- 
tospermum laevigatum, which incidental- 
ly was one of the prime materials used 
in sealing off the sand in San Francisco. 
It grows into a low blue-green, tight mass. 
It also makes viable seed that comes near- 
ly fifty per cent true to type. Gardeners 
will find this plant valuable where the 
drainage is sharp. 
The Veronicas, now correctly known as 
Hebes, have long been accepted as first 
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rate material in saline wind. Species are 
available with deep blue and deep pink 
flowers. 


Westringia rosmarinformis is compara- 
tively new. It has the foliage of rosemary, 
(another notable shrub for the seashore) 
and fine white or lavender-tinged flowers. 
It appears that this plant may be one of 
the best for low covering effects. It will 
make a fair garden shrub if grown in 
dryish ground and pinched back from 
time to time to compact it. 


Growing in the full force of the wind, 
Eucalyptus lehmanni is a low, round- 
headed and widely branched plant. The 
foliage is tough and bronzy. The queer, 
twisted fingerlike seed capsules, embedded 
in the wood of the secondary branches, 


(Continued on page 64) 
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JANUARY 


By RUTH RODALE 


® When outlining your plans for the 
year’s gardening, look through the 
catalogs for different and unusual 
plants to experiment with. Also 
search out the very best varieties for 
your patch, taking into consideration 
their disease and insect resistance, 
vitamin contents, and hardiness. 

© Line up as much organic matter as 
you will need for the coming garden- 
ing season. If the compost which you 
are making from the household gar- 
bage is not enough to fertilize your 
whole garden, you will want to locate 
other material to use for mulches. 

© If your soil needs minerals, plan to 
try out some of the rock fertilizers, 
that contain trace minerals, potash, 
and phosphorus in safe amounts. 

® Why not use some of your spare 
time to paste up a scrapbook of 
magazine and newspaper articles that 
you want to save? A ready-reference 
notebook, arranged by subjects may 
mean hours of extra gardening time, 
which might have been spent paging 
through unclassified articles. 


® Keep your Christmas plants alive 
and beautiful by careful watering and 
fertilizing. A liquid organic food can 
often be used. 

¢ Remember to feed winter birds 
occasionally. Sunflower seeds are a 
delicacy. 
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© Pussy willows can be forced during 
the month of January. 

© On sunny days, make a trip 
through your grounds to get rid of 
insect cocoons. Spread them through 
the center of one of your compost 
heaps. 

© Send out seed orders early, espe- 
cially for the popular new varieties. 


SOUTH 


e As the organic gardener progresses 
in using all manner of vegetation for 
compost and mulch, many new 
sources become available. After burn- 
ing the fronds of the cocos plumo 
sas for years to get rid of them, it 
occurred to the writer to try them 
for mulch instead. The ends with the 
feathery tips were cut into pieces 
about three feet long and were used 
to mulch potatoes, and proved to be 
excellent for this purpose. 

¢ Flowers for this month are: ager- 
atum, alyssum African daisy, aster, 
baby’s breath, bachelor’s button, 
balsam, blue lace flower, calendula, 
calliopsis, candytuft, cockscomb, cyn- 
oglossum, Shasta daisy, dianthus, 
gaillardia, strawflower, hollyhock, 
larkspur, nasturtium, phlox, Califor- 
nia poppy, petunia, Queen Anne's 
lace, salvia, sweet pea, statice, ver- 
bena, vinca. Also plant bulbs of 
amaryllis, gladiolus, gloriosa Roth- 
childiana, montbrecia, zephranthes, 
caladium. Set out rosebushes now for 
flowers in spring. 

© To the already long list of items for 
the vegetable garden, in January, it 
is suggested that in celebration of 
Arbor Day on the third Friday in the 
month, the children take part in 
planting trees “to install in young 
hearts and hands the love of tending 
growing things”, as the Federation of 
Garden Clubs aptly puts it. 

Plant the following: bush beans, 
beets, brussels sprouts, cabbage, Chi- 
nese cabbage, cantelope, carrot, cauli- 


* Edwin Abrams 
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flower, collard, corn, cucumbers, egg- 
plant, endive, kale, kohlrabi, leek, 
lettuce, mustard, onion seed and sets, 
parsley, parsnip, peas, peppers, pota- 
toes, radish, romaine, spinach, squash, 
Swiss chard, tomatoes, turnip, water- 
melon. 


THE NORTHVEST 3 


* Take care of all winter pruning be- 
fore the sap begins to rise. 

* Check the supplies that you will 
need to start seeds in greenhouse or 
coldframe, especially flats and soil. 

* Now branches of Forsythia, Mock 
Orange, Quince or Deutzia can be 
treated for early forcing. 

* Mulches should be examined and 
replenished wherever necessary. This 
blanket of organic matter keeps 
shrubs and trees from leafing out un- 
til spring is really here to stay. 

* When starting flats in the hot- 
house, try to stagger plantings so that 
all the transplanting doesn’t fall due 
at the same time. 


* Asparagus, rhubarb, and _arti- 
chokes can be planted this month. 

* Wait until February to set out 
tender plants or sow seeds outdoors. 
* California can sometimes have 
freezing spells so protect the tender 
shrubs such as pleroma and hibiscus. 
* This is planting time for hardy 
shrubs and flowers. Camellias can 
also be transplanted now. 

* Gather waste organic matter that 
can be set down as a mulch on your 
vegetable and flower garden. Vege- 
table yields will probably be im- 
proved because the soil will be kept 
more moist. 

* Contact the city sewage department 
for a supply of sludge for your lawn. 
Activated sludge is best because it is 
partly decayed. Either compost or 
use directly on the lawn if your house 
is not very close by. 
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S$ $$ss 
GET RICH 
© FERTILIZER $ 


QUICKLY 


YES - RICH FERTILIZER 
and TOP YIELDS 


B.C.A. means that you 


can have rich compost from waste 
materials in as little as three to five 
weeks. It is a mixed, concentrated 
composite containing a multitude of 
soil bacteria developed specifically for 
the rapid breakdown of mixed organic 


wastes. 
HERE IS WHAT IT DOES: 
e converts waste into fertilizer , helps 
regulate moisture and aeration in the soil 
e increases enzyme action , encourages 
earthworms , reduces odors in outdoor 
toilets , stimulates weak soils , builds 
valuable humus , remineralizes your soil 
e increases fruit and vegetable production 
HERE IS WHAT IT CONTAINS: 
hormones phosphate rock bacteria 
e minerals trace elements vitamins 
e peat base (all blended to give you the 
BEST activator) 

HERE IS WHAT YOU CAN USE: 
B.C.A. and any of the following wastes 
will give you a rich compost: leaves, 
grass cuttings, manure, garbage, plant 
residues, green matter, rotten fruit, 
fish wastes, corn cobs, corn husks, 
chaff straw, packing house and can- 
nery wastes, and almost any other or- 
ganic waste! FREE LITERATURE 


ORGANIC PRODUCTS, Dept. G-12 
235 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. 


Enclosed find check or money order: please send the 
units of B. C. A. I’ve checked below: 


(CO | unit ($1.00 Prepaid; $1.20 W. of Miss.) 
(CO 2 units ($2.00 Prepaid; $2.40 W. of Miss.) 
( 6 units ($4.50 Prepaid: $5.00 W. of Miss.) 
(OD 25 units ($12.50 Prepaid; $13.50 W. of Miss.) 


Free information on dealership. Each unit is 
enough for 3 to | ton of compost. 


Name of 
Nearest Dealer 
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Free Yourself 


FROM 


Tobacco Habit 


If you want to stop smoking and just 
can’t, try world-famous NoO-TO-BAC 
Lozenges. See how quickly NO-TO-BAC 
may help stop your craving for tobac- 
co. Rush $1 to No-To-Bac, for 7 days 
supply. (For heavy smokers—16 days’ 
supply—$2.) Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money back. Write: 


NO-TO-BAC CO. 


DEPT. OC HEWLETT, NEW YORK 


ST. AUGUSTINE GRASS 


Makes the world’s most beautiful lawn, a padded 
heavy carpet, green year around. Thrives in dense shade 
as well as sun. It pushes all other grass and weeds out. 
Requires little mowing. You stick the twigs among 
other grass and weeds and it spreads fast. It will 
survive freezing weather. Now is time to plant. 1 Bu. 
plants about 400 Sq. ft., twigs 8 inches apart. $3 
per Bu. Order now. 


National Nurseries Dept. 22, Biloxi, Miss. 
P.S. Free colorful catalog on Camellias 4 Azaleas. 


Organic Method 


by J. I. RODALE § 


Tre latest phases in organicultural 
gardening and farming, summed 
) up in a single practical booklet, 4 
JUST PUBLISHED. Learn how ‘ 
mulching improves aeration and 
conserves moisture — makes com- 
posting unnecessary! 
' Also gives valuable instructions 
for making compost in enclosed 
) pits, sheet composting, fitting rock | 
fertilizers into the rotational plan, 
ring-mulching in orchards, etc. 
} Keep up-to-date! Send 50c in ¢ 
) coin or stamps to ORGANIC GAR- : 
DENING, Box G-12, Emmaus, Pa. 


Play Safe 
Select your gardening 


needs from the advertising 
pages of Organic Gardening 
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Miscellany ... 


(Continued from page 29) 


each year besides lowering milk and 
beef production and reducing the 
quality of meat in infected cattle and 
sheep. Drs. Edward C. Batte and 
Leonard E. Swanson of the University 
of Florida, Gainesville, urged the fol- 
lowing three steps. for control of the 
problem: 1. prompt diagnosis; 2. 
treatment of affected animals with 
fluke-killing drugs such as_hexa 
chloroethane; 3. destruction of snails 
which harbor the flukes at one stage 
of their life cycle. 

It is sad to note that the agricul. 
tural scientists will not learn the 
lesson of looking at a problem from 
a biological point of view. All they 
can think of is chemicals in fertili- 
zer as well as medicine form. But 
they completely overlook the fact that 
the animal might be made more 
healthy by being given more natural 
foods. They also completely overlook 
the rights of the public. Will the 
treatment of a lamb with hexachloroe- 
thane which is a powerful drug, leave 
any residues in the meat which John 
Q Public might not want to eat along 
with his lamb chop. Eh? You did not 
think about that, Doctors Batte and 
Swanson, did you? What are you do 
ing to our meat? No wonder that so 
many people today are considering 
the idea of adopting vegetarianism. 


The Soil and Health Foundation 


Friends of the soil who are interest- 
ed in building up our depleted crop- 
lands can further this movement by 
becoming members of the Soil and 
Health Foundation. Experiments are 
being carried out with various col- 
leges and agricultural experiment 
stations. Contributions to non-profit 
organizations may be deducted on in- 
come tax returns. 

Soil and Health Foundation 
Emmaus, Pennsylvania 
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by RUTH RODALE 


Forcing Protein with Chemicals 

Is high-protein corn that has been 
forced with chemical nitrogen better 
than medium-protein corn? The 
Indiana Experiment Station says no: 
in fact, hogs can tell the difference. 
Testing the weights of hogs fed with 
both kinds, Kohnke and Vestal from 
the departments of Agronony and 
Animal Husbandry came to a sur- 
prising conclusion (Soil Science So- 
ciety of America, Proceedings, Volume 
13, 1948). Highly fertilized corn was 
less efficient as a hog feed than the 
medium-fertilized corn. 

Now what does this experiment 
actually mean? According to these 
men, hogs fed on high-protein corn 
gained weight slower than on the 
other diet. They also noticed that the 
animals ate less of the protein-rich 
feed. Therefore, the medium-protein 
corn was better suited to the hogs’ 
needs. 


Quality Low 

We can also guess that the “forced” 
protein corn may be poorer quality. 
Its lower palatability gives us a clue. 
But the experiment of course did not 
test the nutritional makeup of the 
animals or of the corn itself. Perhaps 
the extra nitrogen was formed into 
imperfect protein, in which the amino 
acids (building blocks that make up 
protein) have been thrown out of bal- 
ance. The classic proof of value is still 
merely gain or loss of weight. 
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Green Nutro 
“It’s Activated” 


For maximum results on your lawn and 
garden next Spring, use GREEN NUTRO 
this Fall. Will not burn! Rebuilds your 
Soil! GREEN NUTRO is a scientifically 
blended mixture of finely pulverized 
phosphate and glauconite rocks, con- 
taining an ACTIVATED BASE (Pat. 
Pending) and many trace elements. 


EASTERN STATES 


SOILBUILDERS, INC. 
SHARPSBURG, MARYLAND 


TEXAS GREENHOUSE CO. 


offers you the 


Ezyrected GREENHOUSE 


All sizes 


1506 West Rosedale 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


tells you HOW! New Crops, New 
Growing Techniques, New Farming 
Devices. Personal experiences of prac- 
tical farmers who are making the Or- 
ganic Method PAY. Don't miss out— 


mail your subscription to THE OR- 


GANIC FARMER NOW! 

Special offer: 5 months for $1 (cash with 
order). For regular subscription of one 
year (12 issues) at $3, three years $7, or 
five years $10.50, SEND NO MONEY. 
Just indicate your choice on a postcard, 
print your name and address; bill will 
follow. Address: 


ORGANIC GARDENING, BoxG1 2, Emmaus, Pa. 
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Prevention 
magazine 


Don’T miss the next fact-packed 
issue of J. I. Rodale’s popular health 
magazine. Special alen 5 months 
for $1.00 (cash with order)! 
Prevention is the newest concept 
in health publications. While it is 
based completely on authoritative re- 
search, only findings of a truly pre- 
ventive character are used. Every 
issue contains amazing surprises, de- 
molishing scores of harmful fallacies 
affecting our daily living. 

For a year’s subscription at $3, 
three years at $7 or See years at 
$10.50, send no money—jot your 
choice on a postcard and you will 
be billed. Write to: 


Prevention,. Box G-12, Emmaus, Pa. 


“Clean Chimneys Permanently 


Stops down draft—prevents furnace explo- 
sions. Satisfaction guaranteed. This copper 
pot, (with character). Mailable. For free 
booklet address 

WIG., ABINGTON, MASS. 


SAVES FUEL 


ESUNFLOWER 


ORGANICALLY GROWN 
FRESHLY HULLED — FRESHLY PACKED. 
NEW CROP 
12 oz. $1 — Postpaid 
At dietary food counters or direct if 
unavailable. 


SCHIFF-BIO 


pt. OG-12 JERSEY CITY 3, N. J. 


Free Catalog... 
FRUIT AND NUT TREES; 


Roses; Shrubs. One of largest and finest selec- 
tions in northwest. 48 page catalog. 


TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES 


Sherwood, Oregon 


EARTHWORMS 
The Hardy Type 


300-400 $3.00 650-800 $5.00 
1,000-1,200 $7.00 
Postpaid east of Mississippi River 
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Christmas Adventure 
(Continued from page 26) 


growing tree. Juniper is a good choice. 

However, our favorite tree was 
made by drilling holes spirally all the 
way up a square stick about two inches 
thick, and one and a half feet high. 
Each hole was made a little higher 
up at right angles to the next one. 
The stick was then pounded onto a 
large pin-prick flower holder, and fir 
branches of graduated lengths jam. 
med firmly into the holes from each 
side. 

We decorated the result with a 
scattering of gold Leucothoe beads, 
and the contents of one milkweed pod. 
Each seed was dabbed with gilt on 
Both sides, then stuck upright on a 
branch by its white parachute. Some- 
times the seed would pull off, and we 
would have to add more, but when 
we were finished, the little tree seem- 
ed covered with tiny gold candles, each 
with its own halo of spun silk. 

The milkweed tree could be used 
at one end of the mantel too, with 
tall candles to balance it at the other 
end, especially if the big tree is in 
the hall or dining room, but we used 
it on the sideboard. The masterpiece 
was set in a pewter charger (a cake 
plate would do) with some pieces of 
fir spreading out from both sides. 
Whole sprays of Leucothoe seed pods 
were scattered among them for accent. 

Of course if you have used a bell 
on the front door, you may wish to 
carry on that theme indoors, always 
a sure way to effective decoration. 
You might festoon the chimney breast, 
or mantel shelf, with a rope of ever- 
greens, and hang a set of bells, grad- 
uated in size at each end of the fes- 
toon. The rope can be made in the 
same way as the wreath: wire bunches 
of various evergreens on a stont cord. 
A good-looking, long-lasting combina- 
tion is arborvitae, yew and ivy. 

If your home is informal, and gar- 
dening your pet hobby, graduated 
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sizes of inverted red flower pots make 
amusing bells. Then, of course, the 
mantel decoration must be kept in 
the same mood; large candles of white 
or green, perhaps with brilliant red 
kalanchoe in its own small white pots 
banked at their base. Or perhaps use 
red geraniums from the kitchen win- 
dow arranged in a white iron urn. 

In keeping with gilded bells would 
be a traditional creche. With red or 
white bells, try Santa driving his rein- 
deer and sleigh. 

If you have a scene with snowmen 
or angels on your front door, let a 
procession of the same figures march 
across your mantel, or sing there in 
a choir. Behind them place tall 
candles in stepped sizes with greens 
at the base and back. 

Of course, when there is a special 
old friend, which always takes the 
place of honor at Christmas, or an 
exciting new acquisition to do so, it 
should be allowed to suggest its own 
background. An all gilt angel would 
like golden cedar, rose-gilded fruit 
and rich, red sumach. For an angel 
with blue and gold robes, use blue 
juniper with the golden cedar, gold- 
brushed pine cone rosettes, and some 
gilded and some natural blue dog 
grapes (smilax herbacea). A carved 
wood figure asks for natural brown 
cones, leaves and seed pods, while a 
pure white madonna shines between 
branches painted white and dipped in 
glitter. Skeletons of Queen Anne’s 
Lace, treated in the same way, make 
beautiful snowflakes to fall around 
Her feet. 


But whatever you choose for your 
decorations, let them be in part a 
present from your garden: it, too, 
should join in the Merry Christmas. 
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PLANTS 


Save $5 or More | 


World’s Finest Strain! 
It’s fascinating to watch your own 
Geranium plants grow from seed, in 
asunny window. Wonderful for house 
boxes, urns, and in 


0c would cost $5 or $6 to buy! 

Start seeds now (we tell you how). 
SPECIAL—20 Seeds 10c, postpaid. 
Supply limited—Send Dime Today! 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


FOR PROFIT & PLEASURE 


Fabulous Money- Real Fun'Grow 
genuine live dwarf‘ Ming) trees. 
A terrific new business and hobby. 
ounding details Free.Write — 
ARF TREES, Dept. 9 
P ©. Bex 355 + Briggs Stetion 
Les Angeles 48. 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Huge Early Yield -Ideal for Small Area 


BIG CROP of luscious, FULL SIZE Apples and Pears 
from space-saving, finest quality trees. Extra easy to 
care for and harvest. Quality line, guaranteed since 
1889, offers best buys in selected Shade Trees, Shrubs, 
Evergreens, Berries, Flowers. Write for Free catalog. 
WHITTEN NURSERIES, Box 920 , Bridgman, Mich. 


SAY: “I saw it advertised in 
Organic Gardening.” 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Fresh, Organic, Stoneground 


Other products—full detaile—see Organic Trading Post, classified section. 


WALNUT ACRES, Penns Creek, Pa. 


5 lbs. 70c, postage extra 
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COMPOST AS) 
WANT IT 


@ SCREENED 


@ SHREDDED 
a @ GROUND 


Rocks, trash separated. 
Grinds manure and tough organic 
matter through rolling screens, wet or dry. 
Screens fine as wanted through perforated 
screens. Free compost circular. 


Dept. B 
W-W GRINDER CORP. wichita. xansas 


No More Leaf-Raking 
On Illinois U. Lawns 

They've quit raking leaves on the 
450-acre University of Illinois cam- 
pus. 

Instead, R. S. Chamberlin, physi- 
cal plant superintendent of oper- 
ations, has a combination vacuum 
cleaner-hammer mill and composting 
machine which picks up the leaves 
that come off the 4,000 trees. 

The machine grinds them and 
blows them back to the ground, 
where they are of value as a soil 
conditioner. 


FER+TR-EL 
The Organic Fertilizer 


“With everything in one Package” 
Write for particulars. 


J. & G. SALES COMPANY 


Fullerton Maryland 


FREE CATALOG 


All the Best and Latest Garden and Farm Books, Bulletins 
A wealth of up-to-the-minute expert advice on how to do 
wonders on a little land or a thousand acres... wonders 
with flowers, vegetables, fruits, landscaping, poultry, 
livestock, woodlands, fishponds, composting, soil improve- 
ment, etc., etc. Just send name and address for this 
fascinating FREE catalog by return mail. 


COUNTRY BOOKSTORE Con 


1943 


HOUSE PLANTS 


Easy window kinds, along with | 


rare greenhouse species, in large 
assortment in our new illustrated 
catalog, sent on request. 
REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. D Moorestown, N. J. 


Replanting Spoilbanks 
Q. Our back yard is located very 
close to a coal mine spoilbank. Very 
little seems to grow in this area. Can 
you recommend some hardy shade 
trees to plant? 


A. The Indiana Agricultural Ex. 
periment Station at Purdue University 
is now testing a group of hardwood 
tree varieties for survival on just 
such spoilbanks. Their latest results 
show that the black locust, green ash, 
and red maple can stand these con 
ditions fairly well. Survival of ailan- 
thus (Tree of Heaven), tulip poplar 
and cottonwood was very poor. 


Vitamin B12 Removed 


Q. I can get plenty of Milorganite 
fertilizer. Is it an absolutely safe or 
ganic product? 


A. Milorganite is not a very sat 
isfactory organic fertilizer. It is made 
from the sewage remains of Milwaukee 
full of caustic industrial by-products, 
and has added fertilizer elements 
which actually amount to chemical 
fertilizers. Now they are beginning 
to take Vitamin B-12 from Milor 
ganite, leaving it a less valuable 
fertilizer. 


Dry Compost 
Q. The compost in my enclosed 
pit seems to be rather dry even though 
its walls are quite damp. What is the 
easiest way to keep it more moist? 


A. If the material in your enclosed 
pit seems to be a bit dry, I would 
open the top when it rains, but not 
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for long periods. The fact that the 
walls of your pit are sometimes cover- 
ed with moisture when the top is 
opened is probably due to differing 
temperature in the pit and outside. 


Formula Never the Same 


Q. I have noticed that rarely do 
two authorities agree on the mineral 
content of manure. Why should they 
disagree? 


A. The differing formulas for 
manure are due to the fact that ma- 
nure always varies in its composition. 
It is quite impossible to get a standard 
analysis for such a product, as it de- 
pends greatly on what the animal eats. 

For example, one sample of manure 
may contain: 

1.5 % Nitrogen 
-7 % Phosphoric Acid 
1.0 % Potash 

Another from a different part of 

the country may have the formula of: 
.35 % Phosphoric Acid 
5 % Nitrogen 
3 % Potash 


Compost Suitable 


Q. Can compost be substituted for 
sand in making cuttings of shrubs? 


— 


1 Year-$3 0 


who reads the Scriptures, here 


For every gardener and farmer 
is a reverent and inspiring book 


Farming & Gardening 
in the Bible 


By Alastair 1 MacKay 


In hundreds of beautifully retold anecdotes 
and quoted passages from the Scriptures, Com- 
mander MacKay presents the agricultural back- 
ground of the ancient peoples of the Middle 
East, their horticulture, their cattle, their or- 
chards, their vineyards. Fascinatingly recreates 
the rural background of ancient Hebrew life. 
280 pp. $3.00 


Please remit with order; we will pay postage 


ORGANIC GARDENING, BoxG1 2, Emmaus, Pa. 


Ww t? Supp 

your diet with trace 
minerals and vitamins 
*in organic form. Money- 
Back Guarantee. FREE 
informative folder. 


CRESTMONT LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Dept. 0G, P. 0. Box 6226, Philadelphia 36, Pa. 


You may bill me for a subscription for 


3 Years-$7 0 
SPECIAL OFFER: 5 months for $1.00, for which 


5 Years—$10.50 O 


I enclose remittance 0 


Address 


*seeseeese CUT OUT AND MAIL TO ORGANIC GARDENING, BOX G-12, EMMAUS, PA.cescecese 
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4 "Wonderful Books 
Will Help You Keep Healthy 


SEED—THE MIRACLE FOOD by 
J. |. Rodale. Treatise on how to grow, how to 
of this vitamin-rich food Oc 

SLEEP AND RHEUMATISM by |}. |. Rodale. Ex- 
plains simple rules for avoiding stubborn con- 
ditions of neuritis caused exerted 
during sleep. a 35¢ 


NATURAL BREAD edited by 1. Rodale. Dis- 
cusses health-giving values of breads and ce- 
reals made with stone- 
ground grains. 35¢ 


CANCER: CAN IT BE PREVENTED? by J. |. 
Rodale. A startling discussion of its causes 
and prevention. 50c 


Total Value $1.70 


BF Booklets may be purchased individual- 
ly at above prices. But if you order entire 
packet you pay only $1.35, a saving of 
20%! 

Please remit with order; we will pay postage 
Send for complete list and special bargain offers 


ORGANIC GARDENING, BoxG1 2, Emmaus, Pa. 


And subscribe now to PREVENTION Magazine. 
SPECIAL: 5 issues for $1: see advt. in this issue. 


BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING 


Catalog beautifully illustrated in color... teem- 
ing with thrift-wise garden values . _ containing 
hundreds of rare, imported species . .and your 


special favorites—at big, big savings! Wace Sep 
U. S. DUTCH BULB CO., Dept. O, 
220 5th Ave., New York |, New York. 


FREE FALL CATALOG 

Listing a complete line of Evergreens, Fruits, 
Trees, shrubs and Perennials. Specialist in fine 
horticultural plants since 1875. 

SARCOXIE NURSERIES, Wild Bros. 
Nursery Co., Dept. RZ, Sarcoxi, Mis- 


souri. 


NORTHERN GROWN HARDY PLANTS 


Write for beautiful fall bargain catalog of hi- 
quality Roses, Evergreens, Chrysanthemums, 
Shrubs, Trees, Flowers and Imported Bulbs. 


SPRING HILL NURSERIES CO., Box 
48-A, Tipp City, Ohio. 


GERANIUMS 


Will brighten your home this winter. 
eties including: Standard, Scented, 
Unusual and Lady Washingtons. 


WILSON BROS., Box 15, Roachdale, 


Indiana. 


148 vari- 
Ivy, Fancy, 


We have heard that pure compost js 
too rich. 


A. Many readers of Organic Gar. 
dening have been successful in using 
compost as a rooting medium. But 
avoid working with compost that is 
very rich in nitrogen. 


The Perfect Lawn 


Q. We are just starting to builda 
home and would like to make our 
lawn as perfect as possible. What 
special suggestions can you give us? 


A. If you are not in a great hurry 
to prepare the lawn, why not ty 
mulching it with hay or straw fora 
few months. The soil under the 
mulch will have a greatly improved 
texture and will grow a choice stand 
of grass. Also incorporate finely 
ground compost and rock fertilizers 
into the ground several weeks before 
planting the grass seed. 


Tomatoes on the Lawn 


Q. This summer tomato seedlings 
began to sprout up on my lawn. Why 
should this have happened? I had 
recently fertilized the grass with 
sewage sludge. 


A. The processing of sewage sludge 
often does not kill the tomato seeds 
present in it. We have had the same 
experience soon after using sludge on 
the Experimental Farm. 


Deserved Shortage 


Q. Will the current shortage of 
sulphur make any difference to us or- 
ganic gardeners? 


A. No one was more pleased than 
we to notice that the chemical ferti- 
lizer industry is pinched for a supply 
of sulphur. Let us all hope that their 
output of superphosphate (that's 
where most of the sulphur goes) spirals 
down and down. Then perhaps soil 
experts will appreciate the natural 
phosphate rock that need not be treat: 
ed with caustic chemicals to be useful. 
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A Garden Treasure Chest 


On the north side of my toolhouse 


I have a “treasure chest.” Before va- 
cation time, I put my potted plants 
in the box, which is filled with sand, 
and wet the whole mass thoroughly. 
When I return, all the plants are 
bright-green, alive, and flourishing. 

My storage box was easily made 
from ten-inch boards that were oil- 
treated. It is tucked away in a hidden 
shady spot in my back yard. The 
original treasure chest, however, was 
an old army foot locker, minus the 
top, which was grabbed up at a time 
when I was unexpectedly called away 
from my plants. 

This chest began as an emergency 
measure but is now a permanent asset 
to my gardening efforts. 

—Sent in by Mrs. G. Wied 
Rt. 2, Box 81-B 
Eureka Springs, Ark. 
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Rates are 2i¢ a word (18¢ a word for 3 or more months 
using same copy). Minimum 25 words, or $5.25. Payable in 
advance. Include name and address in word count. (Deduct 
15% from total rates, for Help or Position Wanted Ads.) 


FLOWERS 

LEARN TO RAISE AZALEAS SUCCESSFULLY; send 
25¢ to AZALEA GARDENS, 199 S. Barksdale St., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Largest Mid-South. 

100 BLOOMING SIZE GLADIOLUS BULBS, in about 50 
gorgeous colors, $2.00; 200 bulbs, $3.50, all postpaid. Write 
for free catalog featuring many outstanding new varieties. 
TAYLOR GARDENS, Ware, Mass. 

5 Begonias, 2 African Violets, 5 Geraniums, 5 House 
plants, 2 Primroses or 3 Patience plants. $1.00 each col- 
lection. Six for $5.00. ESTHER T. LATTING, Warner, 
N. H. 

DARWIN TULIPS “Hollands Rainbow Mixture” 25— 
$1.00; Dutch Iris Mixture 50—$1.00. Large blooming 
size. Postpaid. ELVIN FULGHM, Maben, Mississippi. 
AFRICAN VIOLETS bloom continuously when planted in 
SANLODEB. Plant foods or repotting will not be neces- 
sary for 3 years. 3 Ibs., $1.00 postpaid. $1.15 west of 
Mississippi River. 30¢ Ib. for each Ib. over 3 Ibs. 
S. E. DEBERRY, GI! So. Main St., Washington, Pa. 


NURSERY STOCK 


WE SELL on the Installment Plan. Best varieties Peach 
and Apple Trees, low as 12¢; Grapevines 5¢; Shrubs 13¢; 
Evergreens 15¢. Berries and Plants. Catalog Free. BEN- 
TON COUNTY NURSERY, Box 545, Rogers, Arkansas. 
BABY EVERGREENS—SEEDLINGS—TRANSPLANTS— 
SEEDS. Azalea-Rhododendron Hybrids. All Northern- 
grown Bulbs. Free Catalog. GIRARD BROS. NURSERY, 
Geneva, Ohio. 

EVERGREEN Lining-out Stock, Transplants and Seed- 
lings. Growers of large quantities of Pine, Spruce, Cana- 
dian Hemlock, Arborvitaes, Fir, in variety. For growing 
Christmas trees. Orn tals. Windbreaks. Hedges. For- 
estry. Prices low as 2¢ each on quantity orders. Write 
for price list. SUNCREST EVERGREEN NURSERIES, 
Dept. OG, Box 594, Johnstown, Pa. 


BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS 


Send 25¢ coin for list of Fur Farming books and magazines 
and one copy of a popular fur farming magazine. FUR 
FARMS PUB. CO., 45 Winston Bidg., Utica, N. Y. 
“YOGURT SPELLS HEALTH” by Miklos Worth. Price 
One Dollar Postpaid. This book tells how to make and 
use Yogurt for the greatest benefit to yourself. CLINTON 
KEAGY, New Castle, Pennsylvania. 

“DYNAMIC MIND-POWER” Directs your powerful Sub- 
Conscious Mind to bring you Positive Personal Success! $1. 
PSYCHOLOGY PUBLISHING, Dept. 0, 673 8. Coronado 
St., Los Angeles 5, California. 

“MIRACLES OF MENTAL ACTION.” Remarkable dis- 
coveries explained. Tr dous! luable information. 
Price $1.00. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. SCIEN- 
TIFIC INFORMATION SERVICE, 2259 Houghton Ave., 
SE, New York City 61. 


GARDEN EQUIPMENT 


STOP STOOPING. Weed easily. Save whole weekends. 
Find the real pleasure in gardening. Send for free 
illustrated circular. KRAMER COMPANY, Dept. 15, 
Enumclaw, Washington. 


EARTHWORMS 


“EARTHWORMS: PROPAGATION & USE,” “NEWS,” 
many valuable circulars descriptive 17 years’ experience. 
All-time low prices—Start with proven successful methods. 
Write NOW. CALDWELL, Barwick, Georgia. 
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OR. OLIVER’S Hybrid EARTHWORMS $2.50 per 500. 


Prepaid. Our aim—Satisfied Customers. Instructions Free. 
KEYSTONE EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 223 N. 30th 
St., Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

RED EARTHWORMS make valuable compost from leaves, 
grass and garbage. $4.00 per thousand. Excellent for 
fishing. Office in rear. MYRTLE KESSINGER, 1210 
Eighth Ave., Arcadia, California. 


PUT EARTHWORMS TO WORK NOW. You, too, can 
have bigger and better vegetables, fruits, flowers if you 
““plant’’ earthworms; use castings to enrich soil. Send 
today for FREE booklet on transforming organic waste 
into wealth GRO-MOR EARTHWORM HATCHERY. 
Box 25G, Rochester (1, New York. 

EARTHMASTER SYSTEM for earthworm breeding. Suc- 
cessful methods developed by author of ‘‘Harnessing the 
Earthworm.”’ Valuable information bulletins mailed free. 
EARTHMASTER SYSTEM, Dept. 24, El Monte, Calif. 
“DAVID’S FOLLY” EARTHWORMS will build topsoil 
for your garden, lawns, and trees. “DAVID’S FOLLY” 
EARTHWORM FARM, West Brooksville, Maine. Free 
Folder. 

“Soilutions’’ or “English Manure Worms’’ 1000—$5.00; 
2500—$11.00 postpaid. Book ‘‘Worm Secrets Revealed’’ 
$1.00. Descriptive folder free. PHILLIPS WORM FARM, 
Bessemer, Ala. 

ORGANIC EARTHWORM CULTURE, $2.00 per quart. 
This will produce THOUSANDS of WORMS. Order now. 
Fine Xmas present for Gardener for Fisherman Friend: 
Full directions. Write for prices on large quantities. 
BAKER-IMHOFF,.4538 North Locust, Kansas City 16, Mo. 
Uniimited supply of quality red wigglers. Daily shippi 


5 pound brick Swiss type Goat cheese. Plain, Caraway or 
Fennell seed—$7.00 each. Half bricks, same varieties— 
$4.00 each. Pound brick—Goat Whey Solids—containing 
milk minerals—One dollar each. Year Old Greek type— 
4 lbs. $6.00. BRIAR HILLS DAIRIES, Chehalis, Wash, 


Unsulphured, unsprayed, dried Apricots $5.25, Mission 
Figs $2.75, Calimyrna Figs $3.50, Peaches $3.70 (10 bb. 
boxes). Avoeados, 5 lbs. $1.45. Natural Dates, 5 Ibs, 
$1.70. Select shelled Almonds, 5 Ibs. $4.20. Expressage 
collected. S. H. JAFFE, Lakeside, California. 


FRUIT fit to eat, tree ripened, natural color, juice 
oranges or grapefruit or both $2.25 per bushel. Express 
Collect. W. D. EDWARDS & SON, Lake Como, Fla 
FOODS THAT ARE FIT TO EAT has been our business 
for over 30 years. We specialize in Raw Nut Butters— 
imported crude Molasses—Unsulphured Fruits—Unheated 
Honeys—Raw Wheat Germ—High Potency Brewers Yeast— 
Powdered Goats Milk and many others. Write for price 
list. RIEDEL FOOD PRODUCTS CO., 845 Amsterdam 
Ave., New York 25, N. Y. 


POPCORN—White Hulless or Giant Golden. Guaranteed 
to pop. Up to 300 mi., 5 Ib. $1.30; 300 to 1000 mi., 5 
Ib. $1.45; over 1000 mi, 5 Ib. $1.70. Postpaid. CHALMER 
FILBRUN, (Formerly Filbrun Bros.) R.R. 2, Springfield, 
Ilinois. 


NOW AVAILABLE! A completely NATURAL VITAMIN C 
derived entirely from plant source. Each tablet contains 
75 mg. natural Vitamin C. 100 tablets—$2.95. BARTH’S, 
Dept. 718, Woodmere, N. Y. 


Pure Vermont Maple Syrup Qt.—$2.25 postpaid. HAROLD 
FIELD, Jamaica, Vt. 


capacity 500,000. Orders filled promptly and live delivery 
guaranteed anywhere in the U.S. Write for quotations. 
RAINEY’S BAIT RANCH, Eatonton, Georgia. 
FERTILIZERS—SOIL CONDITIONERS 
FERTO-POTS: Made of Cow Manure, Plant eats Pot. 
100 2” pots $2.75; 100 3” $4.00. Cow Manure Brick 
makes liquid manure, 8 bricks $2.40 Prepaid. Booklet 
free. ALLEN CO., Pittstown 6, N. J. 
BAT GUANO, sheep, cattle & poultry manures, bone 
black, bone meal, finished compost, cotton & rice hulls, 
cottonseed meal, cottonburr ash, leafmol4. German peat 
moss, animal tankage. Sample sizes, $1.00 each. Com- 
plete descriptive price list included. GULF PRAIRIE 
CO., Box 4082, Corpus Christi, Texas. 
HOOVER’S COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE and KAYLORITE 
(GLAUCONITE MARL)—For Nebraska and lowa—Col- 
loidal contains 10 major and 11 trace elements; Kaylorite— 
18 major, 30 trace elements. Build rather than stimulate 
soils. HESPER SOIL SERVICE, 1638 D Street, Fremont, 
Nebraska. 
ARROW BRAND ROCK PHOSPHATE ground as fine as 
any on the market will give you better results with fall 
and winter application. Quicker acting in spring on 
Lawns, Garden, Shrubbery and grain farming, order now. 
Carload shipments F.0.B. Tennessee $15.50 per ton plus 
tax if any. One ton or more $28.00, 80 lb. bag $2.25 F.O.B. 
Mansfield, Ohio Freight collect, no C.0.D. V. ROSSI, 
217 Marlow Rd., Mansfield, Ohio. 


NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE—Finely ground from 
high test Western phosphate rock. Ideal for organic 
farming and gardening. WESTERN FARM CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Box 217, Walnut Grove, California. (Dis- 
tributed in Southern California by Plant Food Corporation, 
3711 Medford Street, Los Angeles 33, California.) 
HAMILTON COUNTY OHIO—Ruhm’s Superfine Phosphate 
Rock, Glauconite Potash, Dolomite Limestone, Hershey 
Ko-K-O, Frazer Compost, W-W Compost Grinders. FRED 
VEITH, 3505 Mozart Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

SOIL ANALYSIS SERVICE 
GIVE YOUR GARDEN ITS DUE. Reliable laboratory 
soil analysis takes guesswork out of planting. Complete 
report $4.00. Send for full information and sampling 
directions. EDWIN HARRINGTON, Agricultural Chemist, 
Carversville, Pennsylvania. 

POTTING SOIL 

Ask for SMITH’S HOUSE PLANT POTTING SOIL at 
your variety Store. If not available order direct, 3 ats. 
$1.00, Postpaid. SMITH POTTING SOIL CO., Dept. D, 
2513 E. 19 St., Tulsa, Okla. 


FOODS 


3 Ibs. Millet $1—1 Ib. Sunflower Kernels $1—1 lb. Brewers 
Yeast $1—Postage extra. HUNI HEALTH PRODUCTS, 
205-207 East 87th St., New York 28, N.Y. 


MAPLE PRESENTS. A quart of the finest Syrup for 
$2.00. Granulated Maple Sugar in hand-decorated can 
$1.50. One dozen Maple Lollipops $1.50. Postpaid 
FOREST FARMS, Jamaica, Vermont. 


BUY DIRECT and save on quality health foods—primary 
yeast, Dyna-Malt, soyflour, wheat germ, etc. List mailed 
FREE from MERONEY INDUSTRIES, 55 East Washing- 
ton, Chicago 2. 


NATURAL VITAMINS & MINERALS at savings! 
BREWER’S YEAST POWDER, 1 Ib.—$1.00; VITAMIN 
A, 25,000 unit capsules, 100—$1.65; VITAMIN E, 100 mg. 
capsules, 100—$4.25; VITAMIN B-12, 5 meg. tablets, 
100—$1.25; PURE BONE MEAL TABLETS, 73 gr., 100 
—$1.00; CHLOROPHYLL (100 mg.) tablets, 125—$2.00. 
Write for free price list. BARTH’S, Health Food Dept. 
Box 718, Woodmere, N. Y. 

JAMS, JELLIES, made from organically grown and wild 
fruits, raw sugar. Health food taste treat. Write for list. 
G. C. BOBIER, 39240 9 Mile Rd., Northville, Mich. 
HONEY: Delicious Florida orange blossom 24 pounds 
postage paid $1.00, 10 Ibs. postage paid $3.75. NELSON 
L. WHEELER, St. Cloud, Florida. 

Natural Stone Ground flours and cereals, 5 Grain Break- 
fast Cereals for Mush. Vita Cereal ready to serve; Toasted 
coconut, Almond meal wheat germ and wheat flakes. Candy 
Bars; with dates, nuts, honey, no sugar. All kinds of 
Health Foods. We sell seaweeds to enrich your garden. 
Ask for folder. Enclose stamp for folder. THE MILL, 
Box 699, Lodi, Calif. 


HEALTH FOOD STORES 


NATURAL FOODS FOR 30 YEARS. Electric juice ex- 
tractors, slantingboards, etc. Mail orders promptly filled 
Write for free 64 page catalog. ALL HEALTH FOODS 
DISTR., INC., 123 E. 34th St., New York 16, N. Y., Tel. 
Lexington 2-4367-8, LE 2-4418. 


ARIZONA PALM RIPENED SOFT DATES, Free from 
Artificial Preservative. Ideal Gift for Family and Friends. 
2 lb.—$2.00, 6 Ib. $5.50, 12 Ib.—$9.85—Postpaid DESERT 
HEALTH SHOP, {6 East Broadway, Tueson, Arizona 


BIOST (bone meal with Cereal Germ). Supplement your 
diet with Organic Calcium, Phosphorus, Vitamin D. Judge 
this product by results. $1.80—12 oz. Order from GOOD 
DIET SHOP, 1226 H St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Established 1924. We specialize in the best and carry 
foods for All Diets. OLIVE MAY CO., 13 Washington 
Place, East Orange, N. J. 


Ten pounds jumbo size unsulphured Calimyrna FIGS $6.90 
delivered. Write for dried fruit price list. BARNETT’S, 
48 West San Fernando St., San Jose, Calif. 

STUR-DEE HEALTH PRODUCTS. Distributors of na- 
tural foods, vitamins, Salad Shredders, Juice Extractors. 
Write for catalog, calorie, vitamin chart. Free. STUR-DEE 
HEALTH PRODUCTS, 238 Livingston St., Brooklyn 2. 
N.Y. 
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FRUIT AND NUT SPECIALS. 5 lbs. Delicious Unsul- 
poured dried fruits consisting of 2 lbs. dates, 2 lbs. seed- 
jess raisins and 1 lb. currants all for $1.95. Shelled nuts 
per pound—Texas new crop pecan halves $1.35; Almonds 
$1.25; Cashew whole 95¢; Walnuts $1.35; Sunflower Seed 
%¢. Add 8 cents per pound for packing and postage. 
SUNSHINE HEALTH FOODS, 3704 Main, Houston 2, 
Texas. 

SUPPLEMENT YOUR DIET AT ONLY 5¢ PER DAY— 
Vitamins, Minerals and Enzymes from natural sources—one 
tablet a day does it. Write for our offer of free goods 
with this month’s special TONG’S ORGANIC FOOD 
SERVICE, 5912 Delmar Bivd., St. Louis 12, Mo. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SOILSERVICE business Townsend, Mass., for sale $15,- 
000.00. Well advertised fertilizer business of over 2500 
reorder customers. Write or call on Mr. Daly, SOIL- 
SERVICE, Townsend, Mass. 

For Information about MELBOURNE VILLAGE, a plan- 
ned community of productive homes and creative living, 
with special emphasis on Organic Gardening. Write 
AMERICAN HOMESTEADING FOUNDATION, Box 696, 
Melbourne, Florida. 


A $100-A-MONTH HOBBY AT HOME! No soliciting, no 
mail order, no meeting people. Easy, enjoyable pastime. 
Details 25¢ (Refundable). LAURA DICKSON, 613 Mur- 
ray Ave., Anderson, S. C. 

FABULOUS EARNINGS— Fascinating pastime. Growing 
Genuine, living miniature (Ming) Trees, New sensational 
Business or Hobby. A di inf ion ‘REE. 
DWARF GARDENS, 
Angeles 48, California. 


FREE BOOK ‘505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” $250 
Week reported! Work home. Expect something Odd! 
PACIFIC, Oceanside, 94B, California. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OUTDOOR TOILETS, CESSPOOLS, SEPTIC TANKS 
cleaned, deodorized with amazing new product. Just mix 
dry powder with water; pour into toilet. Safe, no poisons. 
Save digging, pumping costs. Postcard brings free details. 
BURSON LABORATORIES, Dept. H-83, Chicago 22, III. 


CESSPOOLS, SEPTIC TANKS, etc., cleaned and deodor- 
ized by application of miracle fermentation. Comes in 
pellet form. Reduces masses, opens clogged drains, cess- 
pools, etc. Saves annual pumping and cleaning costs. Costs 
$2.50 per treatment. Shipped parcel post anywhere in 
U. S. Manufactured and sold by ELECTRIC SEWER 
CLEANING CO., 294 Lincoln Street, Allston 34, Mass. 
FIRESIDE SHOPPER AND GIFT GUIDE, Garden troas- 
ure in choice perennials, house plants, world’s finest bird 
houses, feeders, and many accessories to increase your 
gardening pleasure, illustrated and described in our new 
ae It's free! HILLSIDE HARBOR, La Fayette, 
¥. 


NYLONS REPAIRED. Send 25 cents for each hose in a 
stamped self-addressed envelope to HOSIERY REPAIR, 
Box 583, Fairfield, Conn. 

FOR YOUR WINDOW SHELVES. Hand blown Mexican 
glass, (pitchers, vases, etc.) 7 pieces, assorted colors, 
sizes 3” to 6” tall. $4.00 postpaid. No. C.O.D. Larger 
assortment 4” to 10” tall, $6.00 postpaid. MEXICAN 
NOVELTIES CO., Box 1446, Nogales, Arizona. 

LAWN SIGNS White enameled 24” x 44” name on one 
side $3.50, Both sides $4.50, postpaid. MALCOLM 0. 
RACKOW, Eastport, L. I., N. Y. 


WANTED 


WANTED: People to send us Wild Rose Hips or Black 
Currants. Box 41, 46 South West Street, Allentown, Pa. 


LECTURES 


OFFICIAL ORGANIC GARDENING LECTURER. Lec- 
tures by Philip S. Wells, F.R.H.S., dynamic lecturer, 
traveler, photographer, organiculturist! Your opportunity 
to meet this engaging and energetic organic gardener, 
hear his fascinating “‘Gardening With Bacteria,” “‘Gar- 
dening With Earthworms’”’ and ‘‘Gardening Without Dig- 
sing,’’ illustrated with personal Kodachromes of English 
Gardens in the month of May, including some of Winston 
Churchill’s farm-estate ‘Chartwell.’ Mr. Wells is a 
Fellow Royal Horticultural Society (England) and Presi- 
dent and Founder The South Jersey Organic Gardeners’ 
and Farmers’ Club. Write for particulars: PHILIP 8. 
WELLS, 24 Seventh Ave., Haddon Heights, New Jersey. 


Box 355Y, Briggs Station, Los 


December, 1951 


HELP WANTED 
ife (Natura 
One or two Vegetarian fellows or man and w , 
Hygienists preferred) for gardening services. Cozy room, 
board and salary depending on amount of work. Write 
“TREETOPS,” Saratoga, California. 


MONEY MAKING ACTIVITIES 


FREE BOOK—‘505 Odd Successful Businesses.”’ 
home! Expect Odd! PACIFIC, 94-B, Oceanside, 

IRISH WOOLENS 

the 
DIRECT IMPORTATION means savings to you on 
famous and very beautiful AVOCA HANDWOVEN IKISH 
WOULENS and fine quality CLAN TARTANS. CAROL 
BROWN, Putney 46, Vt. 

ORGANIC TRADING POST 


ANiCG GARDENING Magazine will not accept any 
Spain for the ORGANIC TRADING POST unless 
grower supplies notarized form swearing that no chemicals 
or poisons are used. 

RIICHOKES. Native American tuber. High in thiamine 
a insulin. Food or planting. Big trial package, post- 
paid $1.00. Quantity prices. Free circular. STEPHEN 
GREEN, Bayfield, Colo. 

DATES, AVOCADOES, FRUITS and VEGETABLES 100% 
organically grown free from sprays. OPPLIGER’S HEALTH 
FUOD STORE and DATE SHOP, 3761 Tenth Street, 
Riverside, Calif. 
BIO-DYNAMIC (Organie Grown) Whole Wheat FLOUR 
and CEREAL Stoneground. 5 Ibs. $1—pius postage. Lower 
prices on Z5 lbs. and over. We also have BD Rye and corn 
now. Distributors in Chicago, Cincinnati, Caufornia and 
Florida. WALTER BUSCHMAN, Juniper Farm, R. D. |, 
Chester, N. Y. 

TREE RIPENED FRUIT—Oranges, Grapefruit or Mixed, 
$2.95 bushel, average express $2.13. Organically grown, 
mixed sizes, no washing, gas or sprays. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Wlorida Honey $1.25 five pounds. GARLIIS, 
Seffner, Florida. 

Proso HULLED MILLET—Millet is one of the most 
alkaline, vitamin-rich, digestible of all grains. Ibs. 
$1.25—5 lbs. $2.25. Hulled Sesame seeds—Lecithin-rich 
3 lbs. $2.35—6 lbs. $4.50, Postage extra. FREE price 
list other Organic foods. HARRISON HEALTH PROD- 
UCTS, 1028 E. Landis Ave., Vineland, N. J. 
SOLAR-NECTAR NAVEL ORANGES—positively untouch- 
ed by chemical sprays or fertilizers. Grown in the rich 
SIERRA NEVADA FOOTHILL SOIL, supplemented with 
natural and Ichi materials. Ripened on the 
tree in the golden sunshine of the THERMALANDS DIS- 
TRICT of PLACER COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. Shipping 
season, middie Dec. through March. $5.00 box (1 2/5 
bu.) F.O.B. wholesale or retail. If any loss, deduct from 
next order, what you think is right. HENRY CARDELL, 
Lincoln, Calif. 

FOR SALE: Organically grown choice stuart PECANS, 65¢ 
per pound; excellent orchard-run paper shell pecans, 60¢, 
delivered, in lots of ten pounds or more. We aim to 
please. NUT HILL PECAN GROVES, Ramer, Alabama. 
SEEDLESS RAISINS DIRECT FROM GROWER! Na- 
turally sweet, completely seedless, organically grown, sun- 
dried, new crop, Satisfaction Guaranteed. Postpaid 15-lbs. 
$5.00; 10 lbs. $3.50; 5 lbs. $2.00. Also natural comb 
honey, peanuts & sunflower seeds. No chemicals nor poisons 
used on GILBERT'S ORGANIC FARM, Sultana, Calif. 


ORGANICALLY GROWN WHEAT processed into 100% 
whole wheat and cereal containing all the original vita- 
mins and mineral salts of the wheat berry. Trial 5 Ib. 
bag of flour or cereal sent postpaid for $1.15; west of 
Mississippi River $1.40. LOUHELEN RANCH, Davison, 


Work 
Calif. 


Michigan. 
ORGANICALLY GROWN, Thomas, Wiard and Ohio Black 
Walnuts; no Chemical sprays or fertilizers; shucked, 


washed and dried by my newly designed mechanical equip- 
ment; excellent for cakes, candies, ice cream and salads. 
3 pounds—$1.00 postpaid, LEMKE WALNUT ORCHARD, 
62277 Campground Road, Washington, Mich. Member 
Northern Nut Grower’s Assn. Orchard Established 1927. 
SUN-FLOWER SEEDS—small supply from Rodale Or- 
ganic Farms—70 cents per lb. postpaid. West of Miss. 
91 cents. RAYMOND GREENBAUM, R. D. 2, Allentown, 
Penna. 

Six large, organically grown FUERTE AVOCADOS bearing 
the famous “Don Feliz’’ trademark. November through © 
May. Postage prepaid. $3.75. DON FELIZ, 117 Rose 
Drive, Fullerton, California. 
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ORGANIC WHOLE GRAIN FLOUR AND CEREALS. 
Absolutely organically raised, mostly by ourselves on our 
own farm. 100% entire, stoneground, untreated in any 
way, packaged and mailed as soon as ground. Whole wheat 
flour, yellow cornmeal, buckwheat flour, rye flour, muffin 
meal, cracked wheat cereal, cracked rye cereal, samp 
cereal—all priced the same at 5 Ibs. 70¢; 15 Ibs. $2.05; 25 
lbs. $3.00. POSTAGE EXTRA—please include estimated 
postage with first order. Fine unbleached white flour, 2 
cents more per pound than above. Soy flour, soy grits, 
3 cents more per pound than above. 100 lbs. whole wheat 
flour sent freight charges collect for $11.50. Organic jams, 
jellies and homey. We take standing orders and ship regu- 
larly to meet your need. Free recipes and baking instruc- 
tions. PAUL KEENE, Walnut Acres, Penns Creek, Penna. 


ic 


— Your Organic Know-How 
With These 10 Tempting Booklets 


THE DOCTOR’S ATTITUDE TOWARD FERTILI- 
ZERS. What they think of the organic method. 
Contains a eaten from a U. S. Senate 
Hearing. . 60c 

MANUAL OF ORGANIC MATERIALS. A Com- 
prehensive List of Compostible Materials Oc- 
curring in the Home and in Industry. This 
book alphabetically lists 85 substances that 
may be used to keep the soil fertile in Na- 
ture’s way. It defines the composition of each 
material and what each substance contributes 
in plant nutrients to the soil. ‘ 

QUICK-RETURN METHOD OF COMPOST-MAK- 
ING by Maye E. Bruce. New ideas for pro- 
ducing compost WITH OR WITHOUT animal 
manure. $1.00 

THE FORMATION oF VECETABLE MOLD 
THROUCH THE ACTION OF WORMS by 
Charles Darwin. Contains the most important 
parts of his classic on the earthworm, with 
other articles. 60c 

OUR FRIEND THE EARTHWORM by George s. 
Oliver. Deals with the importance of the 
earthworm to Truly a friend to 
man. $1.00 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON COMPOST ed- 
ited by J. 1. Rodale and Heinrich Meyer. A 
guide for compost-making. 35¢ 

COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT edited by J. |. 
Rodale. The vod book of its kind ever Oe. 
lished 

DEBATES IN HOUSE OF Lors. Deals 
the advisability of forming a Royal Commis- 
sion to check on the Sir Albert Howard meth- 
od of farming. 45¢ 

THE NEW ORGANIC METHOD by J. Rodale. 
Latest data on sheet composting, AF, ferti- 
lizers, ring mulching in orchards, etc. . 50¢ 

THE ORCANIC METHOD ON THE FARM by 
J. 1. Rodale. Large-scale composting; odorless 
laboriess_chicken-house; field crops and or- 

Describes new organic method. $1.00 

Total Value $6.35 


Booklets may be purchased indi- 
vidually at the above prices. But if 
you order the entire packet you pay 
ONLY $5.00, a saving of 20%! 


Please remit with order; we will pay postage 
Send for complete list and special bargain offers 


ORGANIC GARDENING, BoxG1 2, Emmaus, Pa. 
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Proven Plants for the Beach 
(Continued from page 51) 


and persisting for years, make it easy to 
recognize. 

Palm trees will always be popular, espe. 
cially as the years go on. This is partly 
because the palm is peculiarly fitted to 
take the wind, but primarily for a deeper 
reason—that of a root system adapted to 
a high brackish water table. The Senegal 
Datepalm is one of the most beautiful. 
Its clustered, bending stems and _ hand- 
some mop of long fronds weave about in 
the wind without damage. 

Acacia verticillata may be a spreading 
shrub or it may be a small slender tree, 
if planted against a building or forced 
into the air by surrounding planting. 
In the full wind, which it takes superbly, 
it splays on the ground almost as a cover. 
Where it has another plant running any 
sort of interference, it raises itself in its 
usual shape. Its foliage is a wealth of 
deep-green short needles forming whorls 
that do not sear in the wind. The flower- 
ing is pale yellow, in little cylinders in 
the spring. It is well worth consideration 
in normal plantings for dry banks, where 
the weight of the herbage tends to lower 
the form to fit the situation. 

One has seen pictures of cattle with 
tails to the weather, drifting in a blizzard. 
There is one of the Indian bent over his 
pony, the beast itself eloquent in de- 
picting the blast harrowing it along. In 
like character, Melaeluca armillaris, one 
of the white bottle-brushes, stands out in 
the very teeth of the wind, alone as a 
specimen plant, without mutual protec: 
tion of neighbors. This bush is more or 
less common to domestic plantings, al- 
though most planters do not allow for 
ultimate size. It develops a compact head 
normally, above twisting, picturesque 
stems that gradually become bare. 

Gardeners everywhere will work more 
surely, if they will only take time out in 
the beginning to look into past experi- 
ence, their own or that of others, to find 
such materials that have been “proven” on 
local testing grounds. There is more to 
planting than color and form and tex- 
ture. The plant must be fit and equal to 
the task. It must work and survive if 
there is to be any permanence. 
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Packet 


Arranged by Mrs. Paul Mover 


White Christmas 


By ANN ANDREWS RODALE 


EEKS before the holiday season, 
W we will be reminded of the 
coming Christmas decorations by jolly 
tunes from the juke box. The mel- 
odies will prompt us to carry through 
our arrangements in a gay and merry 
mood. 


With the skillful combination of 
painted lemon leaves and pepper ber- 
ries, Mrs. Paul Moyer of the Allen- 
town, Penna. Garden Club uses a cres- 
cent design with true holiday spirit. 
The white twisted candle and pine 
rosette catch the eye as the focal point. 
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PROVES E 


Here’s how country and suburban home owners 
can protect themselves against sudden loss 
of electric power 


DOES ALL THESE "ys HOUSANDS have already discovered that 
OTHER JOBS. TOO! the new Model 7 ROTO-ET rE makes 
gardening a pleasure... but it took the “big 
wind” of last November to prove that this amaz- 
ing power machine can be a “life-saver” when 
electricity is cut off. . 
Many families found themselves without 
light, heat, or water; their cellars flooded; and 
with hundreds of pounds of food “going bad” 
in freezers and refrigerators. 


ONCE OVER and “BEST MOWER i] j LETTS the Da. 
seedbed is ready to BUILT’’—users say 

6 wide am wheeis no un n . 

ROTO-ETTES paid for themselves in this one 
rows in one operation contour perfectly! emergency. Hooked up to water pumps, ROTO- 


ETTES provided many homes with water, pre. 
vented cellars from flooding when sump pumps 
failed. Hooked up to small generators, the larger 
3 H. P. models will provide the power to keep 
freezers, refrigerators, and oil burners going. One 
owner, on a trip from Vermont, happened to have 
his ROTO-ETTE in his truck, and was able to 
pump his own gas at filling stations where electric 


a” pumps were dead! 


| UNEXCELLED YEAR-AROUND f 
FIELD MOWING HELPER! —Model T 
Nothing else like it converts to snowplow | er 
fo ing he all n 5 minutes. Other | pe ey ee 
rhis is just one more reason why every suburban 
not clog in heavy power saw. power | and countrv home owner should have a ROTO- 
growth art, et ETTE. This inexpensive machine prepares your 
soil for planting all in one operation 
It tills, cultivates, and composts with- 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK out change of attachment! Does lawn 
ROTOTILLER, INC power sawing, cultivating, ditching, elt 
Dept. 7 . si “ And it runs all day on a gallon of gas 
Troy, New York a ‘ FRFE BOOK, with lots of pictures 


tells the whole interesting story. Ii 
your lawn or garden is larger than 
average, this 64-page book can be 
worth many dollars to you. For FREf 


lease send me FREE by return mail a copy of 
POWER GARDENING and POWER COMPOSTING, 
by Ed Robinson, author of the famous “Have- 


er copy, simply mail coupon to ROTO 
Your name .... TILLER, Inc.. Dept. 7 Troy, N.Y 
*Reto-Ette and Rototiller are Registereé 
Check here if you would like information about be- trade marks of ROTOTILLER, INC., Troy 
coming a Rototiller Dealer We have a few good * N. ¥.—-Makers of Roto-Ette and Rototilier 
territories still open Brand Lawn Mowers, Field Mowers, G@ 


den Equipment, etc. 
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Beat the Season 


One of my most profitable gadgets 
is a “sprouter” for peas. I take a shal- 
low baking pan, 14 by 20”, and put in 
a folded bathtowel for a pad, covering 
it with a smooth cloth so the pea 
sprouts won’t catch in the towel’s 
rough surface. 

After soaking the peas overnight, I 
spread them thinly on this pad, first 
soaking it thoroughly, cover with a 
folded cloth, (2 or 3 thicknesses) to 
hold the moisture, and keep them 
at ordinary room temperature. A little 
more water is added when needed. 

By the third day, many have 
sprouts, and by the fifth day, nearly 
all will be sprouted, and can then be 
planted, even if the weather is chilly. 

They must be handled carefully, so 
as not to break the sprouts, but as I 
gain fully two weeks by this means, 
I feel that it is well worth while. 

Edna B. Richards 
Florence, Montana 


New Policy 


Organic Gardening clubs can now 
be organized more quickly and easily 
with our new plan to bring interest- 
ed people together. Write to Organic 
Gardening magazine today for more 
details. 
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List your organic foods FREE in the 


ES DIRECTORY 


If you have organically grown foods for 
sale, you are invited to list them without 
charge in the ORGANIC FOOD DIREC- 
TORY over your name and address. De- 
scribe in detail what you have that is or- 
ganically grown, mentioning how long and 
in what manner you have applied the 
method. We will also register overnight 
accommodations serving organic food. 

An up-to-date issue of the ORGANIC 
FOOD DIRECTORY is yours for 25c. It 
lists producers of organically grown foods 
in all parts of the U. S. Write today to 

ORGANIC FOOD DIVISION 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Box 1-G Emmaus, Pa. 


Save #5.2°/ 


it’s So Eesy--just start seeds soon 
indow. ‘And they’reso 
to watch. The plants 


gro 
for 

and garden. Enormous flowe’ 

with directions how to grow. Send Dime Today! 
BURPEE CO. 

317 8B at nearest 
Philadelphia 2° A or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, f. 


FREE CATALOG 


All the Best and Latest Garden and Farm Books, Bulletins 
A wealth of up-to-the-minute expert advice on how to do 
wonders on a little land or a thousand acres . . . wonders 
with flowers, vegetables, fruits, landscaping, poultry, 
livestock, woodlands, fishponds, composting, soil improve- 
ment, etc., etc. Just send mame and address for this 
fascinating FREE catalog by return mail. 


Box 4501, 
COUNTRY BOOKSTORE Moreton, Conn. 


SLEEP WARM 


our new electric 


Bed Warmer Pad 


covers the entire top of Mattress, full or twin 
size, U. L. approved, $22.95 postpaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Order now, Box 23, New 
York 16, N. Y 


SAY: “I saw it advertised in 
Organic Gardening.” 
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